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CONFERENCE OF STATE OFFICERS OF EDUCATION 


The state superintendents of public instruction and the state 
commissioners of education at their recent meeting in Boston voted 
to hold a meeting in Washington, D.C., some time in the autumn 
for the purpose of working out some of the problems of state edu- 
cational offices, particularly as these relate to the United States 
Bureau of Education. In addition to important administrative mat- 
ters, three items were voted on favorably for careful consideration: 
(x) collection and publication of state and national educational 
statistics, (2) better articulation of the clearing-house functions of 
state offices and the Bureau of Education, and (3) co-operative 
studies in educational administration. 

The state educational officers designated the following committee 
to confer with the United States commissioner of education in mak- 
ing arrangements for the meeting: State Superintendent Francis G. 
Blair, of Illinois; State Superintendent John C. Callahan, of Wis- 
consin; and State Superintendent John A. H. Keith, of Pennsyl. 
vania. 
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DEWEY’S WARNING TO RADICALS IN EDUCATION 


Perhaps no educational leader has been more frequently mis- 
quoted by overzealous followers than has John Dewey. He issued 
a very wholesome warning to his followers at a recent meeting. The 
New York Sun reports his statements as follows: 


Professor John Dewey, of Columbia University, whose volume Democracy 
in Education led to the modern “progressive movement” in education ten years 
ago, warned his disciples against the dangers of carrying too far his principle of 
developing the individuality of the student. 

In an address delivered at the Eighth Annual Conference of the Progressive 
Education Association at the Hotel Commodore, in which he reviewed this new 
movement in education from its inception, Professor Dewey criticized the meth- 
ods of those schools which have misinterpreted his ideas to the extent that they 
leave the activities of the day to the immediate interests or whims of the stu- 
dent. Unless a child is engaged upon “a really fruitful and consecutively de- 
veloping activity,” he is “at the mercy of chance suggestion, and chance sug- 
gestions are not likely to lead to anything significant or fruitful,” Dr. Dewey 
asserted. 

“Much of the energy that sometimes goes to thinking about individual chil- 
dren might better be devoted to discovering some worth-while activity and ar- 
ranging the conditions under which it can be carried forward,” continued Pro- 
fessor Dewey. 

. “As a child engages in this consecutive and cumulative occupation, then 
in the degree in which it contains valuable subject matter, the realization or 
building up of his individuality comes about as a consequence, one might truly 
say, as a natural by-product. He finds and develops himself in what he does, 
not in isolation but by interaction with the conditions which contain and carry 
subject matter. 

“Moreover, a teacher can find out immensely more about the real needs, 
desires, interests, capacities, and weaknesses of a pupil by observing him through- 
out the course of such consecutive activity than by any amount of direct 
prodding or of merely cross-sectional observation. And all observations are of 
necessity cross-sectional when made of a child engaged in a succession of dis- 
connected activities.” 

‘An exaggerated illustration, amounting to a caricature, may perhaps make 
the point clearer,” he continued. “Suppose there is a school in which pupils 
are surrounded with a wealth of material objects, apparatus and tools of all 
sorts. Suppose they are simply asked what they would like to do and then told 
in effect to ‘go to it,’ the teacher keeping hands—and mind, too—off. What 
are they going to do? What assurance is there that what they do is anything 
more than the expression—and exhaustion—of a momentary interest and im- 
pulse?” 
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Professor Dewey expressed the belief that the progressive schools have al- 
ready passed through the earlier and more negative phase of development— 
of protest against traditional uniformity, of deviation, and of innovation—and 
that the time has come for them to undertake a more constructively organized 
function. 

“One thing is sure,” he said. “In the degree in which they enter upon or- 
ganized constructive work, the progressive schools are bound to make definite 
contributions to building up the theoretical or intellectual side of education. 
Whether this be called ‘science’ or ‘philosophy of education,’ I, for one, care 
little; but, if they do not intellectually organize their own work, they may do 
much in making the lives of the children committed to them more joyous and 
more vital, but they will contribute only incidental scraps to the science of ed- 
ucation.” 

‘Organization’ and ‘administration’ are words associated together in the 
traditional scheme; hence organization conveys the idea of something external 
and set,” continued Professor Dewey. “But reaction from this sort of organiza- 
tion only creates a demand for another sort. Any genuinely intellectual organi- 
zation is flexible and moving, but it does not lack its own internal principles of 
order and continuity. 

‘An experimental school is under the temptation to improvise its subject 
matter. It must take advantage of unexpected events and turn to account un- 
expected questions and interests. Yet, if it permits improvisation to dictate its 
course, the result is a jerky, discontinuous movement, which works against the 
possibility of making any important contribution to educational subject matter. 
There is no single subject matter which all schools must adopt, but in every 
school there should be some significant subject matters undergoing consistent 
growth and formulation.” 


GROUP INSURANCE FOR BROOKLYN TEACHERS 


The Brooklyn Teachers Association has unanimously approved 
the adoption of a plan of “wholesale” insurance. The association 
has been working on such a plan for several years. Under the plan, 
the Brooklyn National Life Insurance Company, 26 Court Street, 
will write a “wholesale” whole-life or term insurance policy for 
members of the association. 

Although the membership of the association is 9,162, the first 
insurance group will be limited to 1,500. Applications will be con- 
sidered in the order of their receipt. An important feature of the 
plan is the fact that no medical examination will be required. 

There will be three age groups. The first group will be composed 
of 1,000 teachers between the ages of twenty and forty-five; the 
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second group, of 400 teachers between the ages of forty-five and 
fifty; and the third group, of 100 teachers between the ages of fifty 
and sixty-five. Insurance will vary from $2,000 for the- youngest 
teachers to $1,000 for the oldest, with an intermediate allowance 
of $1,500 for the middle group. Annual payments will be $22.50 or 


more. 

Although the first insurance group is limited to 1,500 teachers, 
the association is planning to provide for a second group of 1,500 as 
soon as the first group is successfully organized. 


WHAT PUPILS THINK OF THEIR TEACHERS 


School Topics, the official magazine of the public schools of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has published an article which gives an account of an 
investigation made by Alice Hanthorn, an elementary supervisor. 
Miss Hanthorn collected the judgments of pupils as to desirable 
and undesirable qualities in their teachers. 

A part of the article is as follows: 


Nearly every pupil in Miss Hanthorn’s district wrote a theme entitled, 
“My Best Teacher.” The study was also taken into the senior high school, 
where the East Technical High School was chosen for the investigation. 

Summarizing the themes, the investigators divided the points into four 
classes: personal appearance, traits of character, discipline, and teaching ability. 
Six thousand four hundred and four themes were examined. Of that number, 
262 mentioned personal appearance; 5,118 spoke of traits of character; 1,896, 
of discipline; and 3,621, of teaching ability. Teachers of good dispositions were 
rated very high. 

Some of the expressions used in describing their teachers’ personal appear- 
ance were: “pretty,” “wore pretty clothes,” “very beautiful,” “clean—combs 
her hair,” “kind face—kind eyes,” “healthy and strong,” and “watched her 
posture.” 

High-school pupils stressed a sense of humor in describing their favorite 
teacher, using twenty ways to indicate that trait. Other traits mentioned were: 
kindness, helpfulness, friendship with pupil, understanding, “trusted us,” en- 
couraging spirit, politeness, and good sportsmanship. 

“She did not scold” was given by 555 pupils. Other disciplinary character- 
istics mentioned were: “she made us mind,” “she respected us,” “she let me 
help.” Justness, firmness, and strictness were desirable characteristics for many 
of the pupils. 

The popular teacher takes part in school activities, judging by the fact that 
603 children mentioned their teacher playing games, taking excursions, going 
to their parties, and indulging in handwork with them. 
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Second in popularity comes the ability to “explain everything clearly.” 
Making the subject interesting, giving extra help, making work simple, giving 
plenty of time, and liking the subject she taught, are other qualities favorite 
teachers have shown in their teaching methods. 

Here are excerpts from the children’s themes, many of which were uncon- 
sciously humorous: 

“She is very strict. A strict teacher is able to teach better because the chil- 
dren will mind and pay attention.” 

“Doesn’t take any nonsense from nobody.” 

“She is very strict, and strict teachers are always the best—stern and 
strict.” 

“If you did anything wrong no matter how bad it was, she always forgave 
you when you begged her pardon. Neither did she seem to think less of the 
person after the wrongness.” 

“She gives out orders just instant. If she says bring it back, she means im- 
mediate.” 

“Because she came to school with a smiling face. She was kind and gentle 
to everybody.” 

“T liked her because she liked me.” 

“Because she always treats the children all the same. She never treats any- 
one better than the other.” 

“When I improved in arithmetic, she was glad, and told the class.” 

“She was stout and full of fun.” 

“Stout with hair that was not bobbed; clean white teeth.” 

“Young and a little bald headed.” 

“She was old, had gray hair and a hot temper, but she was kind and ex- 
plained our work.” 

“J like Miss because, when she teaches us something, before she 
starts on another topic it must get into our heads. We could get somewhere 
in her room.” 

“She taught me easy methods of remembering.” 

“Because she gives you enough time to learn, and she never hollers at you.” _ 

“She makes you study until you know your work. She makes things so 
interesting that you have to listen. And she is not mean.” 

“T think Miss was my best teacher because in school work she didn’t 
go fast so everybody understood her. Some teachers go so fast that nobody un- 
derstands them.” 

“She never hollers at me when I do not understand the work.” 

“No matter how dumb you were, you knew what it was when she got 
through explaining it.” 


A NEW PUBLICATION INDEXING CONTENTS OF CURRENT MAGAZINES 


A new magazine, entitled, Current Magazine Contents, under the 
editorship of Kirke Mechem, Wichita, Kansas, made its first appear- 
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ance with the April, 1928, issue. It will bring out simultaneously 
with the appearance of more than one hundred of the leading maga- 
zines of the country a cross-reference index to the articles, fiction, 
and poetry in these publications. This is made possible through the 
co-operation of the editors of the periodicals indexed. 

The new publication is unique in that it is the first attempt ever 
made to provide readers and librarians with a guide to magazines 
while they are still current. Each issue will contain ready reference 
to any subject, person, or author. In the first issue the names of 
more than one thousand authors are shown with the titles of the 
articles, stories, or poems they have written. 


THE STUDY OF AVIATION IN SCHOOLS 
The following statement appeared in the Christian Science Moni- 


tor. 

Organized aeronautical instruction in the public schools of the United States 
is more than a vaguely talked of “plan.”” With the completion of an annotated 
bibliography containing all the material obtainable here and abroad pertaining 
to aviation, the first milestone in establishing aeronautics as a part of the daily 
school curriculum will have been reached. From this already started bibliog- 
raphy will be drawn the material suitable for use in the schools. 

This statement was made by John W. Withers, dean of the School of Edu- 
cation of New York University, who is chairman of the Daniel Guggenheim 
Fund Committee on Elementary and Secondary Aeronautical Education. 

. “The purpose, first of all, is not to stimulate interest in aviation,” said 
Dean Withers. “Perhaps aviation interest is already overstimulated in the 
schools. Enthused by the exploits of Colonel Lindbergh, there are too many 
children who want to go into aviation when they are not fitted for it. 

“What we want to do is to give a sane, wholesome, steady interest and a 
basic knowledge of things aeronautical to the boys and girls of the present gen- 
eration. 

“Tt is an accepted fact that aeronautics will play a larger part in the lives 
of the boys and girls of the present generation than can be commonly realized 
today. It was in view of these facts, lighted by the further fact that it is the 
business of education to prepare youth for life, that Harry Guggenheim decided 
to appoint a permanent committee to incorporate a study of aviation into the 
daily public-school curriculum. 

“When all the material available here and in Europe is gathered, the com- 
mittee will decide, first, as to its accuracy; second, as to its suitability for use 
in the schools; and, lastly, which materials are best used in each grade. 

“Tt has been found so far that much of the material available is too techni- 
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cal for wide use, although it can be incorporated in the school shops and in con- 
nection with physics and mathematics. 

“Tt is decided not to establish any definite course in aeronautics but to in- 
corporate the material with other courses. This will save valuable school time 
and will mean mostly a substitution of interesting material for less interesting 
in the means with which school children work. It is probable, however, that 
aeronautics will be made a definite course in vocational work for those who wish 
to continue in aviation.” 


A COURSE IN AIRPLANE-MODEL CONSTRUCTION 

The following announcement has been made by the American 
Boy. 

Manual-training teachers and others interested in ‘airplane-model building 
and flying are to have an opportunity to attend a short course to be conducted 
the last week in August in Detroit by the American Boy Magazine, organizer of 
the Airplane Model League of America. The only charge will be for materials 
used in the work. 

During the week’s course—Monday, August 27, through Saturday, Sep- 
tember 1—teachers will study details of airplane-model construction under 
Merrill Hamburg, secretary of the Airplane Model League of America and coach 
of several national champions. Arrangements are being made to have such lead- 
ers in aviation as William B. Stout, head of the airplane division of the Ford 
Motor Company, and aeronautic experts from the Ford Airport, Selfridge Field, 
and the University of Michigan talk before those in attendance. Examination 
of wind tunnels and such specialized aeronautical experimental apparatus will 
also be on the schedule. Diplomas will be awarded by the Airplane Model 
League of America to those completing the course. 

Because of the tremendous growth in interest in airplane-model building 
and flying in the past year, a large enrolment is anticipated. The Airplane 
Model League of America, organized on September 1, 1927, now has 150,000 
members; local clubs have been organized all over the country, and more than 
fifty newspapers, in co-operation with the American Boy, are promoting local 
contests in preparation for the national contests, sanctioned by the National 
Aeronautic Association, in Detroit June 29 and 30. Airplane-model building 
has become an important element in the industrial programs of many schools. 

Mr. Hamburg plans to teach the rudiments of construction of every kind 
of indoor and outdoor flying model from the tiny “Baby Rise-Off-Ground”’ 
to the big outdoor twin pusher. He will also give instruction in building scale 
models. He will be assisted by Aram Abgarian, Detroit record-holder in several 
lines of airplane-model construction and operation, and other expert builders 
and flyers. A contest for attendants at the school may be held at the end of the 
course. 

The cost of the course will be low. No tuition will be charged. Rooms and 
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meals can be obtained at exceptionally moderate prices within easy reach of the 
headquarters. There will be a considerable number of entertainment features 
both within and without the school. A smoker and other special “stunts,” in- 
cluding perhaps a free airplane flight, are being planned. There will be tennis, 
the Detroit Tigers, swimming and canoeing at Belle Isle, visits to automobile 
factories, and Detroit’s Y.M.C.A.’s, theaters, and other diversions. 

Registration for the course may be made at any time up to August 2s. 
Information may be obtained and registration made by writing to the Airplane 
Model School Director, the American Boy, 550 Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN JAPAN 


In a statement recently issued the Bureau of Education com- 
ments in part as follows on the development of education in Japan: 


A ministry of education was established in 1872 and a code of public in- 
struction adopted, and in 1922 at the semicentennial celebration of those events, 
the government could properly express much satisfaction at the wide diffusion 
of education and the progress of learning and arts during the period. 

Seventeen per cent of the girls and 44 per cent of the boys of school age were 
receiving instruction in 1874; more than 99 per cent of both sexes were being 
taught in 1922; and a finely organized, complete system of public instruction 
was in full operation. 

Besides giving instruction on all levels from kindergarten to university and 
inclusive of every phase of general, technical, and professional training, the 
system directed by the ministry of education includes most of the cultural ac- 
tivities of the nation, such as the study of fine arts, provision and direction of 
libraries and museums, scientific research, maintenance of observatories, care 
and oversight of places of worship, and the approval of religious organizations. 

The learned men of the nation are a very potent force in its government. 
The directors of the government schools and the principals of the normal schools 
are government officials, with a definite rank in civil service of the state. 

The presidents of the imperial universities and certain other prominent 
educators are of equal personal rank with the highest officers of the Empire. 
Many of them sit in the House of Peers either as noblemen or as imperial 
appointees. 



















































MAKING THE SCHOOL SAFE FOR THE CHILD 





C.-E. A. WINSLOW 


Yale School of Medicine 
New York Commission on Ventilation 





It has been said that “upon the teacher rests the responsibility 
of training her students in habits of right thinking, in habits of 
right doing, and in habits of right living. As understood today, 
health education includes all means that make for physical well- 
being and the providing of an environment favorable for growth 
and for productive work.’ 

The teaching of the laws of health is vitally important, but it is 
of little use to teach these laws unless the pupil is given an oppor- 
tunity to practice them. The first and most fundamental duty of 
the school with respect to hygiene is to see that the health of the 
child is not directly impaired—his vitality and efficiency directly 
lowered—by conditions to which he is exposed in the course of his 
school life. Every child in a public school is in a sense a ward of the 
state, and during the daily period of its guardianship the community 
owes him an environment as favorable for health as the status of our 
knowledge of sanitary science will permit. 

This phase of the broad subject of school health is the topic of 
this article. We are here concerned not with the teaching of health 
but with its practice, not with the detection and correction of de- 
fects in the individual child nor even with the practice of health 
habits which relate primarily to individual conduct but with the 
maintenance of general environmental conditions in the school which 
are favorable for the health of the group as a whole. 

From this standpoint it is obvious that the first and foremost of 
the problems to be considered is that of ventilation or air-condition- 
ing. The other three primary essentials of healthy living—food, 
exercise, and rest—are problems in individual hygiene, but fresh 
air must be secured for the group if it is secured at all. 

* Charles-Edward Amory Winslow and Pauline Brooks Williamson, The Laws of 
Health and How To Teach Them. New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1925. 
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It is essential in this connection to define exactly what we mean 
today by the term “fresh air.’’ Our ideas have undergone a radical 
change in this respect as a result of numerous and conclusive in- 
vestigations which have shown that the problem of ventilation is es- 
sentially the avoidance of overheating, not protection against sup- 
posedly harmful chemical substances in the atmosphere. Twenty 
years ago it was generally held that the discomfort and the injury 
to health experienced in badly ventilated rooms were due to the 
presence of subtle organic poisons given off in the breath. Some peo- 
ple even believed that the difficulty was the lack of oxygen or the 
toxic effect of carbon dioxid. These views have been shown to be 
fallacious. Under ordinary conditions the air of the most poorly 
ventilated room contains ample oxygen and shows a practically in- 
significant increase in carbon dioxid. Nor is there any evidence 
whatever that chemical poisons are present as a result of human 
occupancy. The air of a crowded room even at a low temperature 
contains organic compounds given off from mouths, bodies, and 
clothes, which give it a stale smell and may exert a subconscious 
effect on physical activity and on the appetite. This influence is 
relatively slight, however, as compared with the effects of over- 
heating, and it can be avoided by much less extensive air change than 
was considered necessary on the basis of the old theory of carbon- 
dioxid poisoning or that of body toxins. The state laws requiring 
the installation of mechanical ventilating systems which can supply 
thirty cubic feet of air a minute for every child in the schoolroom 
were drafted under the earlier conception. The amount of air change 
called for by such laws is not only needless and expensive but defi- 
nitely harmful to health, since an unduly large air flow either pro- 
duces drafts or is compensated for by overheating. 

These last statements must not be construed to mean that a 
flow of air at the rate of thirty cubic feet a minute for each person 
is always excessive. Let us say rather that the rate of air change 
should be determined by the health needs of the situation instead 
of by the preconceived ideas of an engineer or a legislator untrained 
in physiology. 

In many industrial processes poisonous fumes or dusts may be 
present in the air and may do serious damage. In other industries 
there is a hazard created by the presence of quartz dust. When this 
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dust is inhaled, it has a marked predisposing effect toward tuberculo- 
sis, as is noted among grinders and polishers and granite-cutters. 
In all such cases the fumes or the dusts should be removed from the 
air by means of special exhaust ventilation in order to protect the 
workers. These facts are mentioned to show that the analogies some- 
times drawn between factories and schools are often false. Factories 
have unique problems that are in many cases totally different from 
those which confront the school. 

In the ordinary schoolroom the problem is to keep the air reason- 
ably fresh but, above all, cool and in moderate but not excessive 
movement. A thermometer in good working order and preferably 
with a prominent red line at 68 degrees Fahrenheit should form an 
essential part of the equipment of every schoolroom. It is a primary 
duty of the teacher to secure the provision of such a thermometer 
in her classroom—even to purchase one herself if the authorities 
will not provide it—and to see that the thermometer is read at least 
four times a day. If a committee of pupils can be appointed to make 
these readings and to tabulate them on the blackboard, a valuable 
correlation can be established between theory and practice in this 
important field of hygiene. 

If the temperature of the schoolroom exceeds 68 degrees during 
the cold months of the year, it may be assumed that conditions are 
definitely prejudicial to health, and a serious attempt should be made 
to remedy them. Even relatively slight degrees of overheating of 
occupied rooms definitely and measurably lower the ability of pupils 
to react to the outdoor cold of winter and their resistance to acute 
respiratory infections. In the investigations of the New York Com- 
mission on Ventilation it was shown by the study of thousands of 
school children during two winter seasons that there was 18 per cent 
more absence due to respiratory disease and 70 per cent more minor 
respiratory disease among pupils in attendance in fan-ventilated 
schoolrooms averaging 68 to 69 degrees than in window-ventilated 
schoolrooms averaging 66 to 67 degrees. More recent studies in 
Syracuse, New York, and in New Haven, Connecticut, have amply 
confirmed the general conclusion that in the schoolroom a large 
flow of warm air is definitely prejudicial to health and comfort as 
compared with a lower air change and a lower temperature. 

What the individual teacher can accomplish in the effort to main- 
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tain comfortable and healthful conditions in the schoolroom will, 
of course, vary with the building program and with the adminis- 
trative program of the school system in which she works. The ideal 
system of ventilation for the schoolroom appears to be the modified 
window-gravity system, in which fresh air is admitted over slanting 
window boards with direct radiation beneath and warm, vitiated 
air is allowed to escape by a gravity duct exhausting from near the 
ceiling. Such a system is wholly within the control of the teacher, 
as it should be, and, with a very little thought on her part, it can 
be made to yield ideal results. The old-fashioned furnace-heated 
school can be kept in reasonably good condition by intelligent regu- 
lation of registers and windows. In Syracuse and New Haven the 
sickness records of such schools were consistently lower than the 
sickness records of schools ventilated by fans. 

In the school equipped with a fan system the part the teacher 
can play in safeguarding the health of her pupils is largely deter- 
mined by administrative policies. If there is a rule that fans must 
be so run as to supply thirty cubic feet of air a minute and that 
windows must not be opened, she can do nothing. Often, however, 
it is possible to persuade the authorities to permit the speed of the 
fans to be cut down so as to reduce the excessive flow of hot air 
and to allow the teacher to use her judgment in opening windows. 

We may summarize by saying that the teacher should see that 
there is a thermometer in her classroom, should know what the tem- 
perature is at least four times a day, and, within the limits which 
the regulations permit, should see that the temperature is kept be- 
tween 66 and 68 degrees and that her pupils are protected both from 
chilling drafts of cold air and from debilitating drafts of hot air. 
If these principles are clearly recognized, the teacher can, in some 
measure at least, accomplish the most important task in her power 
for the protection of the health of her pupils. 

Next to the problem of ventilation as a general factor in school 
sanitation is the problem of illumination. Either deficient lighting 
or excessive glare may prove seriously detrimental to eyesight, the 
latter being the more common danger of the two in the schoolroom. 

Sufficient natural illumination is usually available in schools of 
modern construction. According to present standards, there should 
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be eight foot candles of illumination on the most poorly lighted desk 
in the schoolroom. For special classes, such as shopwork or sewing, 
the general illumination should be greater than this, and there may 
be need of local lighting for some phases of the work. 

On clear days these standards of lighting will be met generally 
by having the light enter only from the pupils’ left. If the room is 
too wide for unilateral illumination, the windows should be to the 
rear and to the left of the pupils. Lighting from the rear will usually 
necessitate placing the teacher’s desk so that the light will not be 
in her eyes. 

Skylights should prove of great value in lighting one-story 
schools and shops, sewing-rooms, etc., on the top floor of urban 
schools. 

Window shades deserve a word of comment because of their ef- 
fect on the amount of light entering the room. They should, in gen- 
eral, be of such material that they are almost opaque; very dark 
shades, however, have a depressing effect on many people. As the 
upper quarter of the window is responsible for the entrance of one- 
third of the light, it is advisable to have the shades arranged so that 
they may cover any desired part of the window without shutting 
off the light from the upper part. 

Although the natural illumination of a schoolroom is usually 
adequate, there is need of supplementary artificial lighting on dark 
days or in the late afternoon in winter. Such illumination is only 
too commonly supplied at the expense of glare. As a general rule, 
glare can be avoided by the use of the semi-indirect or the totally 
inclosed lighting fixture. Even the direct type of lighting unit can 
be used without causing excessive glare if attention is paid to the 
height of placement of the fixture and the type of reflector chosen. 
Because of the ease of maintenance and the freedom from dust col- 
lection as well as because of the lack of glare, the totally inclosed 
unit is perhaps best adapted to school use. 

Glare may result from the reflection of light from objects as well 
as from the passage of direct light rays to the eye. This source of 
glare may be eliminated by avoiding the use of glossy paper for 
reading and writing materials and by making certain that the light 
falls on the visualized objects at the proper angle. 
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Perhaps the greatest source of glare is the blackboard, especially 
if light is allowed to strike it from opposite sides of the room. Eye- 
strain from this source can be avoided by seating the pupils so that 
no light is reflected from the board into their eyes and by manipulat- 
ing the window shades. If every other device fails, the provision of 
carefully shaded lights at the top of the board will be of great as- 
sistance. 

No matter what the quality of lighting facilities, a little care and 
thought in the use of the equipment available will prove of great 
value in the prevention of eyestrain and its attendant ills. 

A third primary hygienic problem of the schoolroom is that 
which relates to the construction of seats and desks and their rela- 
tion to the individual children who are to occupy them. We have 
come to realize much more fully in recent years the wide prevalence 
of defects in posture and the important réle which poor posture 
plays in diseases apparently unrelated to the systems of muscles 
and bones with which posture is primarily concerned. The effects 
of requiring a child to occupy a seat which is too near its desk or 
too high in relation to its desk or of forcing a child to strain toward 
a desk which is too far away or too high may be serious and far- 
reaching. The teacher must protect her pupils against such dangers 
so far as she can. 

If the seats in a classroom are all alike and unadjustable, there is 
obviously little that can be accomplished, although even under these 
circumstances it is sometimes possible to deal with an especially 
urgent case by raising the seat or desk with pieces of wood screwed 
under its supports. It is by no means rare, however, to find a school- 
room in which there are adjustable seats which are not adjusted or 
seats of varying size among which the children are not properly 
distributed. It is here that the teacher can be most useful in pro- 
moting good postural habits. 

It is important that the conditions of school life should be such 
as to provide the essentials of personal hygiene here discussed— 
fresh air, good light, and freedom from postural strain. It is also 
essential that the child should be safeguarded so far as possible 
against exposure to the germs of communicable disease. It may be 
assumed that all American schools are now provided, for example, 
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with a water supply of safe sanitary quality. Too often, however, 
an initially safe water supply is rendered dangerous by the use of 
the common drinking cup, which is one of the most perfect germ 
distributors that either man or microbe could devise. The ideal ar- 
rangement is, of course, either a properly designed bubble fountain 
or a supply of paper drinking cups. Where there is neither of these 
provisions, the teacher should make every effort to see that each 
child has his individual glass and that the glasses are so stored and 
used as to make their promiscuous use as infrequent as possible. 

There are two broad and fundamental principles which govern 
almost all our efforts to check the spread of the germ diseases. The 
first of these is the principle underlying the practice of isolation and 
quarantine—the principle that disease germs are derived from sick 
persons or from those who have been in contact with sick persons. 
Its application in the schoolroom depends on the daily inspection 
of the children and the exclusion from school of those who are suffer- 
ing from any form of communicable disease. 

The second principle underlying all modern efforts to control 
communicable diseases is the principle that the dissemination of 
disease germs is generally accomplished by the transfer of disease 
germs by way of the fingers to the nose or the mouth. 

The surest safeguard against communicable disease lies in the 
development of the “aseptic sense,” an instinctive habit of keeping 
things that are not clean away from the mouth and the nose. From 
the standpoint of bacteriology everything that has not been specially 
cleansed must be regarded as a possible source of danger. It is an 
unpleasant truth that, when a person develops a cold, it is usually 
because he has received the discharges from someone else’s mouth 
or nose into his own mouth or nose. The actual carrying-out of the 
two following simple rules would probably do more than anything 
else to prevent communicable disease. (1) Nothing should ever go 
into the mouth except things to eat and drink and the toothbrush. 
Nothing should ever go to the nose except a clean handkerchief. 
(2) The hands should be thoroughly washed before meals and before 
eating any food handled with the fingers. The common towel and 
the common drinking cup should be rigorously excluded from home 
and school. 
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It is obviously important that convenient facilities should be 
provided in the school for the washing of hands (preferably with 
soap and warm water) before the lunch period and for the wiping 
of the hands on individual towels. If such facilities are available, 
it is the duty of the teacher to see that they are utilized. 

In the rural school a different type of health hazard is presented 
in the possible dissemination of disease by the agency of mosquitoes 
or flies. Here the teacher may often exert a powerful influence in 
securing the elimination of bodies of stagnant water in which mos- 
quitoes are breeding or of some accumulation of decomposing or- 
ganic matter which is generating flies. 

In every phase of the teacher’s work for the promotion of school 
sanitation the active aid of the pupils may be invoked to great ad- 
vantage. Just as the laws of personal hygiene can be taught best by 
the cultivation of individual health habits, so responsibility for com- 
munity sanitation should be developed by organizing the school 
children to take an active part in securing and maintaining good 
environmental conditions for the life of the school itself. 

In many states teachers have found the school health league one 
of the most vital forces in securing the proper environment for stress- 
ing and teaching health habits. Such a health league interests the 
children in health work by permitting them to map out and apply 
to themselves a concrete program of activity. It provides them also 
with the necessary social approval of their performance of health 
habits and brings them satisfaction enough to keep them repeating 
the habits. Through daily inspection and enforcement of health hab- 
its, the members of such health leagues are led to observe two prin- 
ciples vital to good citizenship—protective interest in other people 
and real participation and co-operation with them in the attainment 
of a common goal. The league develops the pupil by permitting 
him to share the responsibility for carrying out health principles in 
the school, the teacher retaining general supervision and direction 
of the work. The Virginia Department of Health describes in detail 
the organization and duties of such leagues." 

After the pupils in a school have been duly interested in the 


* Health Leagues in the Schools. Virginia Health Bulletin, Vol. XVI, No. 2. Rich- 
mond, Virginia: State Department of Health, 1924. 
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health program, there may be chosen or appointed a chief health 
officer for the school, with special committees reporting to him and 
a health officer for each room. 

The room health officer should be responsible for the general 
order and cleanliness of the room, for the management of the shades 
so as to secure good lighting, and for the regulating of the radiators, 
windows, and other devices to secure good air conditions. He should 
read the thermometer at least four times a day and record the read- 
ings on a permanent chart. It should also be a part of the duty of 
the room health officer to encourage the reporting to principal or 
school nurse of all children showing signs of communicable disease, 
to stimulate the development of health habits and personal clean- 
liness on the part of all pupils, and to report at the end of his weekly 
term to the chief health officer on the progress made along health 
lines. 

Representing the school as a whole, there might be a committee 
on fly prevention under a deputy health officer to make a careful 
study of neighboring manure piles and rubbish heaps to find out 
where maggots are breeding and to make recommendations as to 
the control of such dangers. Boys who are clever at carpentry should 
be interested in building fly traps for the yard and schoolrooms. 
Specifications may be obtained from the state board of health or 
from the United States Bureau of Entomology at Washington. 
Where mosquitoes are prevalent, a committee on mosquito control 
should locate any breeding-places in the vicinity and determine 
whether the larvae present are of the malaria-carrying species. 

A committee on water supply should study the source of water 
supply in use by the school or the community in the light of instruc- 
tion given at a meeting of the league. This committee should be 
charged particularly with the duty of observing and guarding against 
the use of common drinking cups. 

A committee on toilet facilities may be charged with the super- 
vision of the cleanliness of toilet apartments. Facilities for washing 
and the danger of the common towel fall within the scope of this 
committee’s work. 

A committee on school building and grounds should be responsi- 
ble for the general neatness of the school building and surroundings 
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and for the supervision of the results attained along this line by the 
room health officers. 

A committee on ventilation, lighting, and seating should review 
the records kept by room health officers, should study the general 
problem of heating and ventilation in the school, and should make 
recommendations through the chief health officer to the principal 
with regard to the operation of the heating plant and the use of 
windows and other ventilating devices. This committee may also 
study the adequacy of the lighting in the schoolrooms and the adap- 
tation of school seats to the needs of the pupils. 

By such means as these, it is possible not only to promote the 
health of the children in a very real and concrete fashion at the time 
but also to lay the basis for a consciousness of civic health relation- 
ships which is likely to bear rich fruits for the community in the 
future. 





WHEN SHOULD WE TEACH ARITHMETIC?—A 
COMMITTEE OF SEVEN INVESTIGATION 


CARLETON WASHBURNE 
Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


In what grades and in what order should the various topics in 
arithmetic be introduced in the elementary school? This question 
has up to this time been largely settled by tradition and guesswork. 
Scientific studies have been devoted to a determination of what 
arithmetic to teach and how to teach it but have left untouched the 
important field of when to teach it. 

Much of the difficulty attendant upon the teaching of arithmetic, 
much of its failure to function in the lives of children, may be due 
to our attempt to teach topics at the wrong time. Some topics are 
perhaps postponed longer than is necessary in our present-day cur- 
riculum; others are perhaps taught far sooner than is desirable. 
While, of course, the addition facts must be taught before column 
addition or before compound multiplication, and while long division 
cannot be taught until after subtraction, there is a great deal of pos- 
sible latitude in the order of presentation of topics in arithmetic. 
Decimals may perfectly well be introduced before fractions instead 
of after; percentage might come before decimals; addition of deci- 
mals, usually taught in the fifth grade, might precede long division, 
which is usually taught in the fourth grade; and so on through a wide 
variety of possible rearrangements of the curriculum in arithmetic. 

To discover the best possible order of presentation of the differ- 
ent topics in arithmetic, to discover the phase of a child’s psycho- 
logical growth at which a given arithmetic process may most ad- 
vantageously be introduced, the Committee of Seven of the Super- 
intendents’ and Principals’ Association of Northern Illinois* has 
launched an elaborate investigation to extend over several years. 


t The Committee of Seven for the years 1926 and 1927 consisted of the following 
members: Orville T. Bright, superintendent of schools, Dolton, succeeding J. R. 
Skiles, superintendent of schools, Evanston; Harry O. Gillet, principal of the Uni- 
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The investigation was begun in the autumn of 1926. As a pre- 
liminary to experiments dealing with the question of when various 
topics in arithmetic should be taught, the committee gathered data 
as to when the different topics now are taught. To secure this in- - 
formation, the committee made a survey of current practices in 125 
school systems in the Middle West. The results of this survey are 
shown in Table I. This table does not in any way indicate the best 
possible arrangement of the arithmetic curriculum. It merely shows 
the arrangement which actually exists at the present time. 

A study of Table I brings out a rather surprising diversity of 
practice with regard to the grades in which some topics are taught 
and an equally surprising uniformity with regard to the grades in 
which other topics are taught. 

One of the most striking differences among school systems is that 
found in the grade in which arithmetic is first introduced. It will 
be seen that some schools present the addition facts for the first time 
in Grade I; others, in Grade IT; and still others, not until Grade 
III. This fact was the point of departure for the first study to be made 
by the Committee of Seven in the field of grade placement in arith- 
metic. The fact that in a number of schools addition is introduced 
in three different grades made it possible to determine the effects 
of these divergent practices on pupils after they reach the sixth 
grade. The committee therefore set itself to attack the following 
problem: Will pupils whose arithmetic instruction does not begin 
until the third grade catch up with pupils who begin formal in- 
struction in arithmetic in the first grade? Somewhat differently stat- 
ed, the question is: Is there any definite and important gain in chil- 
dren’s arithmetic knowledge as a result of beginning formal arith- 
metic instruction as low as the first grade or the second, or may 
arithmetic be profitably postponed until the third grade? 

To answer these questions, intelligence tests and arithmetic 
tests were given to about five thousand sixth-grade pupils in fifteen 
Middle Western cities in schools of various sizes. About one-third 


versity Elementary School, University of Chicago; J. Robb Harper, superintendent 
of schools, Wilmette; Raymond W. Osborne, associate principal of the Francis W. 
Parker School, Chicago, secretary; O. E. Peterson, Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, DeKalb; H. C. Storm, superintendent of schools, Batavia; Carleton Wash- 
burne, superintendent of schools, Winnetka, chairman. 
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of these pupils had begun their arithmetic in Grade I. These pupils 
made up Group I. Group II consisted of about an equal number of 
pupils who had begun formal arithmetic in the second grade, while 
Group III consisted of pupils in four cities which postpone all formal 
arithmetic instruction until the third grade.‘ All the pupils were 
tested in March, 1927, with the National Intelligence Test, Scale A, 
Form 2, and a battery of tests in various arithmetic processes. This 
battery of tests was made up as follows: (z) column addition so con- 
structed as to include all 100 combinations; (2) addition of decimals, 
including all difficulties; (3) addition of fractions and mixed numbers, 
including all difficulties; (4) subtraction of integers with carrying, 
all difficulties; (5) subtraction of decimals, all difficulties; (6) sub- 
traction of fractions and mixed numbers, all difficulties; (7) com- 
pound multiplication of integers, all difficulties; (8) multiplication 
of decimals, all difficulties; (9) multiplication of fractions and mixed 
numbers, all difficulties; (10) long division, all difficulties; (11) divi- 
sion of decimals, all difficulties; (12) division of fractions and mixed 
numbers, all difficulties. The full battery of arithmetic tests required 
two thirty-minute periods. The tests were so constructed as to 
test all important phases of each topic.? 

When the intelligence scores and the chronological ages of the 
pupils in the three groups were compared, the groups were found 
to be decidedly unequal. The pupils in one group had distinctly 
higher intelligence scores than those in another group, and the pu- 
pils in one group were much older than those in either of the other 
groups. It was therefore necessary to take out the arithmetic papers 
of many of the brightest pupils in one group and of many of the slow- 
est pupils in another group and similarly to take out the papers of 
over-age pupils in one group and of under-age pupils in another 

The cities composing the three groups are as follows: Baraboo, Wisconsin; Gales- 
burg, Illinois; Rockford, Illinois; Zanesville, Ohio; Charlotte, Michigan; Circleville, 
Ohio; Chicago Heights, Illinois; Francis Parker School, Chicago, Illinois; Green Bay, 
Wisconsin; Superior, Wisconsin; Warren, Ohio; Batavia, Illinois; Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan; Blue Island, Illinois; and Hamtramck, Michigan. 

2 The tests were prepared by Raymond W. Osborne and were based largely on the 
diagnostic tests of the Washburne Individual Arithmetic. All tests were scored under 
the supervision of members of the Committee of Seven. The tabulation of the results, 
the equating of the three groups, and the preparation of all tables of data in final form 
were carried out in the Research Office of the Winnetka public schools under the 
direction of Mabel Vogel. 
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group. This process was continued until the results shown in Table 
II were achieved. 

Table II shows the upper-quartile, median, and lower-quartile 
intelligence scores and chronological ages of the pupils in each group 
after the groups had been equated by the withdrawal of the papers 
of those pupils who made for inequality among the groups. While 
there are several barely significant differences statistically speaking 
(three times the probable errors of the differences), these bear no 
relation to the final difference in scores and may therefore be ignored. 


TABLE II 


UppEr-QUARTILE, MEDIAN, AND LOWER-QUARTILE INTELLIGENCE SCORES 
AND CHRONOLOGICAL AGES OF PuPILs In Groups I, II, 
AND IIT arrer Groups WERE EQUATED 








Group I Group II | Group III 





Intelligence scores:* 
: 121.1 125.2 232.3 
109.8 108.0 108.4 
Lower quartile 96.0 93-4 93:9 
Chronological ages in months:t 
Upper quartile 158.9 156.0 157.6 
Medi 147.2 147.1 149.4 
139.7 140.1 141.4 














* A difference of 4 points in intelligence scores is significant. 
t A difference of 2 months in chronological ages is significant. 


For all practical purposes the three groups may be considered equal 
in age and in intelligence. 

Table III shows the median arithmetic scores in each of the 
twelve tests group by group. The upper and lower quartiles were 
also found, but, since they present substantially the same picture as 
do the medians, the median scores alone are presented in the table. 

It will be noted that with the single exception of column addi- 
tion of integers, where all three groups are approximately equal, 
Group ITI is always inferior to Group I and to Group II. In almost 
every case the pupils who began arithmetic in Grade I made better 
arithmetic scores in the sixth grade than did the pupils who began 
arithmetic in Grade II. Likewise, the pupils who began arithmetic 
in Grade II almost without exception made better scores than did 
those whose arithmetic was postponed to Grade III. The uniformity 
of the results process by process is striking and significant. 
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Before reaching any final conclusion on the basis of these data, 
the committee wished to consider every possible factor that might 
have entered into the superiority of the pupils who began arithmetic 
in the first grade. Most of the variables had been eliminated by the 
equating of the groups in intelligence and in age and by the large 
number of pupils who were participating in the experiment. Any 
variable which would produce such uniform results must be a varia- 
ble fairly consistent among all the schools of a given group. Only 
one such possible variable occurred to the committee as worthy of 
investigation. That was the possibility that the schools which post- 

TABLE III 
MEDIAN Scores oF Groups I, II, anp III on Arrrametic Tests* 








Group I Group II Gump Til 
(806 Pupils)}(939 Pupils)|(724 Pupils) 





Column addition 5.59 5.87 5.93 
Addition of decimals 4.38 ; 4.29 
Addition of fractions 5.66 ‘ 4.23 
Advanced subtraction 14.40 : II.47 
Subtraction of decimals 10.96 : 7.80 
Subtraction of fractions 6.84 ; 4.07 
Compound multiplication 6.40 : 4.69 
Multiplication of decimals 7.68 ‘ 6.00 
Multiplication of fractions 6.76 é 5.2 
Long division 8.67 ; 6.75 
Division of decimals 4.25 : 2.22 
Division of fractions 4.80 ; 2.61 














* A difference of .3 of an example is significant. 


pone arithmetic to the third grade perhaps give less attention to 
arithmetic after once the children have begun it. The same psychol- 
ogy on the part of the superintendents which made it seem unnec- 
essary to begin arithmetic as early as the first grade might be 
responsible for less emphasis on the subject. once it is taught. 

To find out whether or not this was the case, all the schools 
studied were asked to report the amount of time spent per day on 
arithmetic in all grades by the pupils tested. It was found that the 
amount of time varied amazingly from school to school. In Group 
I two schools had averaged 95 minutes a week; one school had aver- 
aged 130 minutes a week; and four schools had averaged 193 minutes 
a week. In Group III one school spent 80 minutes a week; another, 
100 minutes a week; another, 120 minutes a’ week; and a fourth, 
180 minutes a week. A rank correlation was found between the 
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sixth-grade arithmetic scores of the various schools and the average 
amount of time spent by the pupils in these schools on arithmetic 
during the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. The correlation 
was .13. This leads to the astonishing conclusion that the amount of 
time spent on arithmetic per day bears no relation to the pupils’ 
final arithmetic scores. 

Such a conclusion should be verified by carefully controlled ex- 
periments with varying amounts of arithmetic time per day in 
schools which are equated as to intelligence, age, etc. For the present 
investigation, however, the data are sufficient to indicate that the 
difference in final scores is not due to different amounts of time spent 
on arithmetic. We are therefore forced to the conclusion that the 
uniform superiority of the pupils who began arithmetic in the first 
grade over the pupils who began it in the second or third grade is due 
to the fact that they had an earlier start. 

The question may be raised as to whether the difference in final 
scores is sufficient to justify the extra year or two years of time spent 
by the pupils in the second and the first grades, respectively, in the 
study of arithmetic. It is conceivable that during their first and 
second years in school the pupils whose formal arithmetic was not 
begun until the third grade were gaining other types of experience 
which were of sufficient value to justify the loss of arithmetic effi- 
ciency. It is also possible that the pupils whose arithmetic instruc- 
tion began in the third grade did not in four years of study have 
time to catch up with those who began earlier; if they were tested 
two or three or ten years later, they might prove to have overcome 
the handicap which was still manifest in the sixth grade. 

These matters, however, are mere speculations. The burden of 
proof rests on those who would make such assertions. The evidence 
unmistakably shows that the sixth-grade pupils who began their 
formal arithmetic in the first grade have a distinct advantage in 
terms of arithmetic ability over the pupils who began arithmetic 
in the second grade and that the latter pupils in turn have the same - 
advantage over the pupils who began arithmetic in the third grade. 

The investigations of the Committee of Seven as to the opti- 
mum grade placement of the various topics in arithmetic will be 
published later. 





GUIDANCE IN VOLUNTARY READING 


EVANGELINE COLBURN 
University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


The reading interests of the elementary-school children of to- 
day are such that they can be satisfied only through the use of an 
abundance and variety of books. Consequently, methods of teach- 
ing reading have undergone great changes in recent years. There is 
now a general movement toward the establishment of elementary- 
school libraries which meet the needs of children by providing op- 
portunity for wide reading. 

For six years the University of Chicago Laboratory School has 
been operating a library which has become a vital part of the ele- 
mentary school. The library plan in this school is unique in that it 
offers daily opportunity in school hours for voluntary reading to all 
the children in Grades IV, V, and VI and provides a teacher whose 
entire work is concerned with the children’s reading and with the 
management of their reading-room. 

The training in reading in the primary grades of this school is 
such that the average child in the fourth grade has learned to read 
fluently and continuously from books and is ready to pursue his 
own interests in independent silent reading. His training in the in- 
tensive or study type of reading is still carried on in the classrooms 
by the teachers of the content subjects. There he does his assigned 
reading, and interests are awakened which further equip him for 
extensive reading in the library. 

The books, about three thousand in number exclusive of the 
encyclopedias and periodicals, have been chosen with great care from 
the best juvenile literature of all kinds. The number of books is 
constantly being increased by the purchase of the newer publica- 
tions which meet with the standards of selection. To this entire col- 
lection the children are exposed when they come to the library. 
They are free to choose the books they want, and many are able to 
do this with ease from the beginning. 
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Very frequently visitors ask whether the children are guided in 
their library reading. The question is most often asked in these 
words, “Do these children read just anything they want to here?” 
The word “just” is loaded with significance, often expressing much 
doubt or condemnation. Neither the question nor the way it is ex- 
pressed is surprising for it is an unusual sight to see children so ab- 
sorbed in independent selection and reading as are these. When a 
visitor moves about in any group and sees what the children are 
reading, he is so impressed by the apparent diversity of interests 
and tastes that he is curious to know the causes. 

The children do read the things they want to read, but it is the 
work of those who are training them to see that they want what is 
good for them. Where opportunity is provided for voluntary read- 
ing, it is proper that the reader’s own interests should be the guide 
to the selection of books. The school therefore tries to stimulate 
and direct interests which the children will wish to satisfy through 
extensive reading. Many children are so well equipped with worthy 
interests and good reading habits that they need practically no di- 
rection, but there are others who do need it. Only a small part of 
the work of creating proper interests in the children falls to the lot 
of the teacher in charge of the reading-room, but she contributes to 
it and constantly endeavors to give direction where it is needed in 
such a way that the child is unconscious of direction unless he has 
asked for it. 

The reading-room is attractive. The books, chosen as previous- 
ly explained, are arranged on open shelves easily accessible to all. 
The arrangement is according to library classification, no attempt 
being made to group the books according to grades. Round tables 
and sturdy chairs provide comfortable places to read. There are 
pictures, plants, and bulletin boards. The bulletin boards always 
hold interesting exhibits. The room itself is an invitation to read, 
as rooms well filled with books are likely to be. 

When classes come to the library for the first time, the pupils 
are made to feel that the room and the books are theirs to enjoy. 
After the placement of the books and the loan system have been 
explained to them, they are permitted to go to the shelves and make 
their own selections. The teacher is ready to offer suggestions to the 
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doubtful or the timid pupils and to locate books which other pupils 
may ask for. From the very beginning she observes the children care- 
fully, and the interests evidenced by them constitute her chief guide 
in directing choices. 

The child who likes to read and who finds books readily is per- 
mitted to go on until it is felt that he needs direction into other 
channels. He may need to be shown books on other subjects or 
books of more mature content than the ones he has been seeking. 
Very often a child is interested in the Burgess animal stories, for 
example, and reads all that are available. In the meantime, his at- 
tention is frequently called to the fact that there are other good ani- 
mal stories on the shelves. If his interest in animal life is sincere, 
he will probably pass from the stories by Burgess to animal stories 
by other authors, but, if the simple style has been the drawing 
feature, he will seek simply written books on other subjects. Some- 
times the latter procedure is highly desirable for the child may need 
an abundance of easy reading material to promote fluency in silent 
reading and to build up a background of experience not previously 
possessed. 

It behooves the teacher, therefore, to know the children as well 
as the books. To some extent the results of standardized tests in- 
dicate the children’s reading ability, but test results are considered 
suggestive rather than positive. The method of guidance varies with 
the individual. Those who need guidance most are of the following 
types: (1) the child who has become a reader of cheap juvenile 
books, (2) the slow reader who reads material too difficult to develop 
skill in reading and a rapid rate of reading, (3) the child with a single 
interest whose progress is retarded by the interest, (4) the all-fiction 
reader, (5) the girl who reads only girl stories, and (6) the child 
whose choice is influenced by the choices of older children or adults. 

Substitution is the best method to employ in the case of the child 
who reads cheap juvenile books, but it is not always an easy method. 
The boy or girl who has been accustomed to finding a thrill on every 
page is not easily led into the field of wholesome adventure. When a 
boy asks the teacher whether she has a certain book which she never 
will have, it is necessary for her to summon all her tact for her man- 
ner must not hint of condemnation if she hopes to win the boy’s 
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confidence. She has a real task to perform in recommending a pleas- 
ing substitute. Fortunately, the reading-room is supplied with many 
books which have a rightful place in a juvenile collection although 
they may not qualify as true literature in the opinion of the adult 
critic. Without these wholesome if not important stories of adven- 
ture, the gap between the cheap juvenile books and the best books 
for boys and girls could never be happily spanned. Historical fiction 
has proved most satisfying to many, and through it children have 
become interested in the fields of history and biography. 

The slow reader who reads material which is beyond his reading 
ability is one of the rarer cases. He has special interests which are 
worthy and are so intense that he is willing to delve for thought in- 
stead of gaining it rapidly, and thus he deprives himself of wide 
reading. In such cases the teacher is constantly on the lookout for 
related material in easier form to which she calls the pupil’s atten- 
tion. At the same time she makes him aware of her interest in his 
favorite subject so that he realizes that she is not without ability 
to appreciate what to him seems the best. 

The child with a single interest is also rather rare. A child of 
this type may be a very able reader but is often like the child who 
will not eat unless he has before him the food which he wants at the 
moment. One boy’s interest was so centered in dog stories that he 
would not consider any other kind and wasted time wandering about 
looking for new dog stories or re-reading old ones. He was missing 
much that he would enjoy and profit by. The teacher talked to him 
about interesting books, showed some to him, and urged him to try 
this or that animal story until finally he was persuaded but not 
forced to do so. In his second year in the room he is reading a variety 
of animal stories as well as an occasional historical book. 

An appeal to the all-fiction reader is often made by comparing 
the books one reads to the foods one eats, the teacher stressing the 
fact that a well-balanced diet is necessary to proper development. 
This has been an effective device used with groups or individuals 
and is a never ending source of amusement to the children. They 
like to ask occasionally whether they are choosing too much “des- 
sert”’ now or something to that effect. Individual conference after 
a study of the group records is also resorted to when it seems ad- 
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visable. The child is shown his own distribution of fiction and non- 
fiction perhaps and that of some of the other pupils and is encour- 
aged to extend his acquaintance to other kinds of books. 

Non-fiction is attractively displayed and advertised at all times. 
When the fiction reader asks for aid in selecting a book, he is in- 
variably led to the non-fiction shelves and shown books which really 
do appeal but have not before come to his attention. Another de- 
vice which often has a lasting effect as well as an immediate effect 
on the circulation of books is the posting of a sheet which is a register 
of a certain kind of reading. For example, under the heading, “These 
children read at least one biography last month,” appeared a long 
list of names, and many children who enjoyed the publicity or the 
competitive aspect of the idea began reading biography and have 
continued to do so although the device was used for only two or 
three months. At present a scheme of a similar nature is being tried 
to promote further reading of books describing how to make things 
at home. The register reads: ‘“‘Do you wish to exhibit something that 
you have made by following directions in some book or magazine? 
If so, sign your name and grade below when your article is ready.” 
Much interest has been shown, and many books of this type have 
been read or at least made use of. Several exhibits have been 
brought to the reading-room, and many more are in preparation. 
The motive here is to promote pleasure reading of a less cursory 
type than that commonly indulged in as well as to lead the children 
into handwork as a recreational activity. 

To the boy or girl who has read extensively from historical fic- 
tion the suggestion to try non-fiction is often made in some such way 
as this, “You have read a number of these stories now. Why not 
try some of the books from the history shelf to see whether the 
accounts agree?”’ The teacher is there to see that the right choice is 
made. Brave Deeds of Revolutionary Soldiers or On the Trail of Grant 
and Lee have usually proved to be safe tide-turners. 

The girl who likes the Alcott books is easily interested in the 
life of Louisa M. Alcott and is often prompted by that reading to 
choose life-stories of other women. 

Both boys and girls frequently develop sufficient interest in his- 
torical characters met in fiction to be easily led into the reading of 
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biography. This field, which is practically unknown to the average 
elementary-school child, has much to offer him even now and prom- 
ises more as writers come to appreciate the demand by young read- 
ers for well-written factual material. Not long ago a fifth-grade girl 
announced with enthusiasm that the book which she had just com- 
pleted was “wonderful” and “just as good as fiction.” The book was 
The Hero of Erie by Barnes. Another girl in the same grade became 
so interested in the life of Florence Nightingale by Laura Richards 
that she read everything available on that character in both the ele- 
mentary-school library and the high-school library and then composed 
a story of her own, “The Life of Florence Nightingale.” Calling the 
attention of a child to parts of books is another effective device. 
A little girl who had read everything that she could find about dogs 
was shown the titles of three chapters of The Book of a Naturalist, 
by W. H. Hudson, all of which were about her favorite subject— 
dogs. As was hoped but hardly expected, the girl read the entire 
book. Pictures are used in the same way and with equal effect. 

It would require unlimited space to enumerate all the devices 
which are employed to influence the children in their choice of books, 
but enough have been given to make it clear that the guidance is 
almost entirely individual and that suggestions are made in abun- 
dance but never an assignment. 

Mention should be made of the bulletin boards, which are in 
constant use. They are always filled with attractive posters bear- 
ing lists of titles and authors, colored book jackets, bits of season- 
able verse, pictures, etc. These displays prove helpful as silent 
leaders, probably the most effective one being the colored book 
jacket. Such titles as Our Empire Story, The Conquest of the Poles, 
and My Best Stories from History are in great demand when the 
jackets are exposed as reminders. The jackets are kept on file and 
often reappear even after the books themselves are worn and un- 
attractive or have been rebound in plain covers. 

A poster displaying a picture of a wagonload of books is lettered, 
“A Whole Load of Good Books Which You Have Not Read,” and 
a list of titles follows. This poster offers a challenge to many and 
usually results in requests for some of the books. Among other post- 
ers are “What To Read about China,” -“Good Books for Little 
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Girls,” “Do You Know the Stars? Learn More about Them by 
Reading These Books!” “Dog Stories: Bear Stories: Birds,’ and 
“More Stories about India.” 

In addition to the decorative posters, a list of the readings sug- 
gested by the teachers of geography or history is often on the bulletin 
board. Such lists are provided for each child by the teachers of con- 
tent subjects and are placed in his notebook for reference, but a copy 
exhibited in the library often serves as a convenient reminder to 
the child who is uncertain for the moment about what to read. 

The devices or methods used in directing reading may be sum- 
marized briefly as follows: 

1. Bulletin board 

a) Posters bearing lists of classified titles 

b) Colored book jackets 

c) Colored illustrations from books 

d) Pictures of people or places 
e) Register of names of pupils reading certain kinds of books 
(non-fiction) 

. Conferences with individual pupils who need to make conscious 
effort to improve the quality of their reading 

. Brief talks to class on “‘balanced diet’’ in reading 

. Reading records kept by the children 

. Calling attention to parts of a book, showing pictures, and read- 
ing to the group short passages from a book 

. Attractive display of the best books 

. Innumerable suggestions to both groups and individuals 

. Letting the child’s own interest serve as the chief guide in di- 
recting him. This necessitates knowing both the child and the 
books put into his hands. 





THE LAW GOVERNING THE CREATION, ALTERATION, 
AND CONTROL OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
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Much importance attaches to the local unit which the state 
adopts for the administration of its educational policy. Consequent- 
ly, within recent years there has been a great deal of legislation 
dealing with the establishment of school districts. The small dis- 
trict, which has long been typical of our American state systems, is 
being replaced by larger units of one type or another. This means 
that new districts are being created or that old ones are having their 
boundaries changed. In such cases many legal issues arise which the 
courts are called upon to determine. It is the purpose of this article 
to reduce to systematic organization those principles of case law 
which apply to the creation, alteration, and control of school dis- 
tricts. 


CREATION OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Legislative discretion Education is a state function, wholly 
under the control of the legislature except as that body is restricted 
by the state constitution or by the Constitution of the United 
States. Obviously, however, the legislature cannot directly admin- 
ister the educational system of the state; it must employ agencies to 
carry out its policies and must delegate to them much of its authority. 
Within constitutional limits, there is no restriction on the selection 
or creation of such agencies." 

If the legislature sees fit, it may authorize or even require such 
subdivisions of the state as counties, townships, towns, or cities to 
perform certain duties with respect to the establishment and main- 


® Attorney General v. Lowrey, 199 U.S. 233, 26 S.Ct. 27, 50 L. Ed. 167; City of Louis- 
ville v. Commonwealth, 134 Ky. 488, 121 S.W. 411; Pearson v. State, 56 Ark. 148, 19 
S.W. 499; State v. Hine, 59 Conn. 50, 21 Atl. 1024, 10 L.R.A. 83; Kuhn v. Board of 
Education, 175 Mich. 438, 141 N.W. 574, 45 L.R.A. (N.S.) 972. 
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tenance of schools. This may be done in one of two ways. Educa- 
tion may be placed under the direct control of the municipality in 
much the same manner as the health or fire department is adminis- 
tered, or the municipal subdivision may be constituted a school dis- 
trict wholly independent of the municipality proper. The legisla- 
ture, on the other hand, may ignore all existing corporate territories 
and establish school districts in such manner as policy may demand. 

Consent of residents not necessary.—Since education belongs to 
the state to the exclusion of all local rights except such as are dele- 
gated, the legislature may establish school districts without the con- 
sent of those residing in the territory affected, unless, of course, such 
consent is required by the constitution.? So, too, counties, town- 
ships, or cities, or any other subdivisions of the state may be required 
against their consent to perform such educational duties as the state 
may impose upon them. In this connection the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota has said: “It has never been doubted that the state has 
the power to require of its municipal subdivisions the performance of 
duties of state concern, and to demand that they raise money by 
taxation and disburse the same for such purposes. These municipal 
subdivisions are mere auxiliaries of the state, created by the state as 


a means of exercising its political power in an orderly manner. Being 
thus subordinate agencies of the state, they are subject to the con- 
trol and direction of the legislature in matters of internal govern- 
ment, and the legislature may require such public duties and func- 
tions to be performed by them as fall within the general scope and 
objects of municipal organizations.” The case of State v. Freeman‘ 
is a more concrete illustration. County commissioners refused to 


* Associated Schools of Independent District No. 63 v. School District No. 83, 122 
Minn. 254, 142 N.W. 325, 47 L.R.A. (N.S.) 200; State v. Haworth, 122 Ind. 462, 23 N.E. 
946, 7 L.R.A. 240; State v. Freeman, 61 Kan. go, 58 Pac. 959, 47 L.R.A. 67; State v. 
Hine, 59 Conn. 50, 21 Atl. 1024, 10 L.R.A. 83; State v. Delaware Iron Co., 160 Minn. 
382, 200 N.W. 475. 

2 Fisher v. Fay, 288 Ill. 11, 122 N.E. 811; State v. Norwood, 24 Tex. Civ. App. 24, 
57 S.W. 875; School District No. 17 v. Zediker, 4 Okla. 599, 47 Pac. 482; Buckman v. 
State, 81 Ohio St. 171, 90 N.E. 158; Norton v. Lakeside Special School District, 97 Ark. 
71, 133 S.W. 184; State v. Freeman, 61 Kan. go, 58 Pac. 959, 47 L.R.A. 67. 

3 Associated Schools of Independent District No. 63 v. School District No. 83, 122 
Minn. 254, 142 N.W. 325, 47 L.R.A. (N.S.) 200. 

4 State v. Freeman, 61 Kan. go, 58 Pac. 959, 47 L.R.A. 67. 
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appoint trustees for a county high school as required by an act of the 
legislature. They declined to make the appointments on the ground 
that the act in question interfered in an unconstitutional manner 
with the right of local self-government, the people of the county 
being required to maintain the school against their wishes. In the 
opinion of the court, “it is conceded that the legislature has full 
power to compel local organizations of the state to maintain common 
schools, and, as schools of a higher grade are authorized by the con- 
stitution, . . . . no reason is seen why such organizations may not 
be compelled to maintain high schools If the obligations 
which the municipalities are required to assume and discharge are 
for institutions and necessities of purely public concern, and for 
which taxes may ordinarily be levied, the power of the legislature in 
respect to them is supreme, and its determination, if reached by con- 
stitutional methods, is not subject to review. The matter of estab- 
lishing schools is certainly a public purpose.” 

Delegation of authority to establish school districts.—The legislature 
may itself create school districts or designate other agencies for the 
execution of its educational policies, or it may delegate its authority 
to establish districts to some administrative board or official.’ While 
it is a generally accepted principle of law that legislative authority 
may not be delegated, this does not preclude the creation of admin- 
istrative bodies and the vesting of them with broad discretion. In 
other words, the legislature may not delegate its own inherent and 
inalienable authority to determine what the law shall be, but it may 
confer discretion in the administration of the law.? The rule is clear, 
but it gives rise to considerable controversy when applied to specific 
cases because it is often difficult to determine whether the legislature 
has delegated legislative or administrative power. An Illinois case? 
is a good illustration. A statute of that state provided that a certain 


t Trustees of Slaughterville Graded School District v. Brooks, 163 Ky. 200, 173 S.W. 
305; Bobbitt v. Blake, 25 Idaho 53, 136 Pac. 211; Landis v. Ashworth, 57 N.J.L. 509, 31 
Atl. 1017; Drouin v. Board of Directors, 136 La. 393, 67 So. 191; Norton v. Lakeside 
Special School District, 97 Ark. 71, 133 S.W. 184; Mitchell v. Directors of School District 
No. 15, 237 S.W. 371; Bay State Live Stock Company v. Bing, 51 Neb. 570, 71 N.W. 311; 
Reynolds Land and Cattle Company v. McCabe, 72 Tex. 57, 12 S.W. 165; School District 
No. 17 v. Zediker, 4 Okla. 599, 47 Pac. 482. 

212 C.J. 840. 3 Kenyon v. Moore, 287 Ill. 233, 122 N.E. 548. 
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percentage of the legal voters residing in any compact territory might 
petition the county superintendent to call an election to determine 
whether a high-school district should be established. Before calling 
the election, however, the superintendent was authorized to consider 
the form, size, and assessed valuation of the proposed district and the 
number of prospective high-school pupils in the district. If, in his 
opinion, the proposed district was not satisfactory nor likely to 
maintain an efficient high school, he might refer the petition back to 
the petitioners with recommendations as to changes, or he might 
deny the prayer of the petition altogether. In holding the statute un- 
constitutional on the ground that it delegated legislative power to 
county superintendents, the court said: 

It attempted to confer on county superintendents a discretion as to what 
the law should be. That cannot be done The law as to what will con- 
stitute a satisfactory and efficient high-school district is not found in the stat- 
ute itself. It does not define or specify the requisite of a satisfactory and effi- 
cient community high school district but leaves that matter to the discretion 
of the county superintendent without any rules of limitation for the exercise 
of such discretion. Until that official acts, it cannot be known what the law is. 


Other courts, however, seem to permit a larger exercise of ad- 
ministrative discretion. For example, the Supreme Court of Louis- 
iana upheld a statute which gave the parish school board, in con- 
junction with the parish superintendent of schools, the power to di- 
vide the parish into school districts of such shape and area as would 
best accommodate the pupils concerned.’ Similarly, a statute of 
Minnesota authorized the county commissioners to organize or 
change districts when the best interests of the territory affected re- 
quired it. In sustaining the statute, the supreme court said: 

The determination of the question of when and under what conditions 
school districts may be organized, or their boundaries changed, is purely a leg- 
islative one, which has been qualifiedly delegated to the respective boards of 
county commissioners of the state. 


Again, in the case of School District No. 17 v. Zediker,} the court 
said: 


t Drouin v. Board of Directors, 136 La. 393, 67 So. 191. 
2 Irons v. Independent School District No. 2, 119 Minn. 119, 137 N.W. 303. 
3 School District No. 17 v. Zediker, 4 Okla. 599, 47 Pac. 482. 
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The legislature that can create can abolish these districts. It can change 
their boundaries without consulting the inhabitants. The school district is but 
a subordinate agency of the state, doing the work of the state. It is a creature of 
the state, and, if the legislature itself can change the boundaries of a school dis- 
trict for any reason which may be satisfactory to it, it can accomplish this pur- 
pose through a subordinate agency or officer. 

When the legislature authorizes an administrative officer or 
board to establish school districts, care should be taken not to vest 
the officer or board with too great discretion in order that the statute 
may not be declared void as a delegation of legislative authority. As 
indicated in the case of Kenyon v. Moore, the legislature itself should 
prescribe the conditions to be met before districts can be established, 
leaving to the administrative officer the duty of determining whether 
the conditions have been met. This does not mean that those who 
are clothed with authority to establish school districts may not be 
permitted to exercise any discretion. It simply means that they 
should be governed by fundamental principles of procedure which the 
legislature itself has prescribed. 

Authority to establish high-school and elementary-school districts 
embracing the same territory.—One important limitation on legisla- 
tive authority in the creation of school districts should be kept in 
mind. It is a commonly accepted legal principle that two corporate 
entities performing the same functions cannot embrace the same 
territory at the same time.” It has been held, however, that the ter- 
ritory constituting a number of elementary-school districts may be 
organized as a union high school district. In the case of Splonskofsky 
v. Minto,‘ where a high-school district embraced the territory of a 
number of elementary-school districts, the court said: “The plaintiffs 
argue that is is impossible for two corporations with like purposes to 
exist in the same territory. This principle, sound as it may be, does 
not apply to the present contention. The high school is not concerned 
with the primary branches of education taught in the common 

* Kenyon v. Moore, 287 Ill. 233, 122 N.E. 548. 

2 State v. Goff, 110 Ore. 349, 221 Pac. 1057; Clardy et al. v. Winn, 162 Ark. 320, 
258 S.W. 333. 


3 Splonskofsky v. Minto, 62 Ore. 560, 126 Pac. 15; Welch v. Getzen, 85 S.C. 156, 67 
S.E. 294; People v. Sleight, 306 Ill. 319, 137 N.E. 829. 


4 Splonskofsky v. Minto, 62 Ore. 560, 126 Pac. 15. 
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schools. Its field of activity is enlarged and different in scope from 
that of the ordinary districts The two classes of districts 
complement one another but do not conflict in their organization. 
In that they are all branches of the government, we might as well say 
that road districts, school districts, and drainage districts conflict 
with each other because they operate in the same territory.” In Illi- 
nois the supreme court has gone so far as to hold that a community 
high school district is not illegal even though it includes within its 
boundaries an ordinary common-school district which maintains an 
accredited high school.t If a common-school district and a high- 
school district embrace in part the same territory, both districts may 
levy the maximum taxes permitted by law.? 

The precise question as to whether an elementary-school district 
and a high-school district may comprise exactly the same territory 
does not seem to have been decided, but in an Idaho case where such 
a situation existed the court held that the high-school district could 
not issue bonds to complete a building begun by an elementary- 
school district in view of an agreement between the two districts that 
they would jointly occupy and use the building. The reason for so 
holding was that the two districts constituted separate organiza- 
tions, neither of which had statutory authority to do the thing under- 
taken. To the same effect was the case of Stewart v. Gish.‘ In Illi- 
nois, however, where the statutes provided that in elementary- 
school districts of a certain class a high-school board might also be 
established, the court held that two separate corporations did not 
exist and that the debts of the two boards would have to be con- 
sidered as the debts of one district in computing the constitutional 
debt limit. The precise issue of the authority of the legislature to 
establish a high-school district and an elementary-school district in 
the same territory was not before the court; nevertheless, the court 
pointed out that, “‘if the legislature, by authorizing a school district 
to establish a high school, can also authorize it to incur indebtedness 


t People v. Sleight, 306 Ill. 319, 137 N.E. 829; People v. Woodward, 285 Ill. 165, 120 
N.E. 496; Schrodt v. Holsen, 299 Ill. 247, 132 N.E. 424. 

2 People v. Henkle, 256 Ill. 585, 100 N.E. 175. 

3 Olmstead v. Carter, 34 Idaho 276, 200 Pac. 134. 

4 Stewart v. Gish, 109 Kan. 206, 198 Pac. 259. 
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beyond the constitutional limit, they could get rid of all the restric- 
tions of the constitution by authorizing the management of each 
grade or department of the public school by a different board of edu- 
cation, with different buildings It was within the power of 
the legislature to provide for the establishment of a high school un- 
der the control of a board of education elected for that purpose, 
but they could not, by multiplying the boards of education in the 
same territory, authorize the district to incur indebtedness beyond 
the constitutional limit.” 

Petitions for the establishment of districts —While the legislature 
may establish school districts without or even against the consent of 
the residents of the territory affected, such consent is, as a matter of 
policy, often, if not commonly, required by statute. A petition 
signed by a designated percentage of the qualified electors is frequent- 
ly made a condition precedent to the calling of an election or the tak- 
ing of action on the part of administrative officers with respect to the 
creation of districts or the changing of boundaries. Where such is 
the case, the filing of the required petition is jurisdictional, and any 
election held or any action taken without such a petition having been 
filed is void.? 

The courts seem to be divided on the question as to whether the 
name of the petitioner may be attached to a petition by an author- 
ized agent. The Supreme Court of Nebraska has held, for example, 
that a husband may sign for his wife when authorized to do so.’ In 
Georgia, however, an attorney may not sign for his client.4 This has 
reference, of course, to the signing of a person’s name in his absence. 
It is a commonly accepted principle of law that a person may au- 
thorize another to attach his name to a document provided it is done 
in the presence of the person whose name is being signed. 

Withdrawal of names from petitions.—Not infrequently the ques- 
tion arises as to the right of a signer of a petition to withdraw his 
name therefrom. The great weight of authority supports the rule 


t Russell v. High School Board of Education, 212 Ill. 327. 

2 School District No. 2 v. Pace, 113 Mo. App. 134, 87 S.W. 580; In re School Dis- 
tricts Nos. 2, 3, and 4, 122 Minn. 383, 142 N.W. 723; 20 C.J. 95. 

3 Dappen v. Weber, 106 Neb. 812, 187 N.W. 230. 

4 DeLoach v. Newton, 134 Ga. 739, 68 S.E. 708, 20 Ann, Cas. 342. 
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that anyone who signs a petition may withdraw his name at any 
time before action is taken by those to whom it is addressed. The 
fact that the petition has been filed is, as a rule, immaterial. In the 
case of People v. Strawn, where the petition had been filed before 
some of the petitioners sought to withdraw their names, the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois held: “As to the third proposition, the law is 
that the petitioners might withdraw their names from the petition 
prior to any action being taken on it.”” The Supreme Court of Okla- 
homa sets forth clearly the reasons underlying this principle of law. 

We do not think it is necessary for a person to give any reason why he with- 
draws his name from a petition thus signed by him where no action has been 
taken on the petition. It is not for a court to determine whether his reason for 
withdrawing his name is sufficient or not. He was induced to sign the petition 
under some representations made by the person or persons seeking his signature. 
The ingenious argument that may have been made to induce him to sign the 
petition was probably sufficient to satisfy his mind, and he acted upon the rep- 
resentations made in such argument. He may find out that he has acted on a 
misapprehension of the facts or that the results to be obtained are not as he 
understood them in his own mind. Where the petition has not been acted upon 
by the officers clothed with the authority to act upon it, a signer has an absolute 
right to withdraw his name from the petition. It is not within the province of 
any court to inquire into the psychology of his mind or the sufficiency of his 
reasons for withdrawing his name from the petition. 


In some states, however, the rule is that the filing or the presen- 
tation of the petition puts an end to the right to withdraw names 
without cause shown.‘ The act of presenting the petition, it is said, 


t Montgomery Township Board of Education v. Ashland County Board of Education, 
8 Ohio App. 120; Valley Center School District No. 20 v. Hansberger, 28 Ariz. 493, 237 
Pac. 957; People v. Strawn, 265 Ill. 292, 106 N.E. 840; School District No. 11 v. School 
District No. 20, 63 Ark. 543, 39 S.W. 850; Territory v. City Council of Roswell, 16 N.M. 
340, 117 Pac. 846, 35 L.R.A. (N.S.) 1113; School District No. 24 v. Renick, 83 Okla. 158, 
201 Pac. 241; In re Mercersburg Independent School District, 237 Pa. 368, 85 Atl. 467. 
Note: 11 L.R.A. (N.S.) 372; 15 Ann. Cas. 1125. 

2 People v. Strawn, 265 Ill. 292, 106 N.E. 840. 

3 School District No. 24 v. Renick, 83 Okla. 158, 201 Pac. 241. 

4 Seibert v. Lovell, 92 Ia. 507, 61 N.W. 197. Note: 15 Ann. Cas. 1126; 11 L.R.A. 
(N.S.) 375. In Pennsylvania the rule is that jurisdiction does not attach in the case of 
petitions presented to municipal bodies, officers, or boards until formal action has been 
taken on the subject matter of the petition. The jurisdiction of a court, however, at- 
taches as soon as the petition is filed. Im re Mercersburg Independent School District, 
237 Pa. 368, 85 Atl. 467. 
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confers jurisdiction on the board or tribunal to which it is addressed, 
and, after jurisdiction attaches, names can be withdrawn only with 
the consent of the body to whom the petition is addressed. 

Sometimes the statutes provide for the accomplishment of cer- 
tain results by the mere act of filing a petition or remonstrance with- 
out action on the part of any board or official. In such a case, of 
course, names cannot be withdrawn after the petition or remon- 
strance has been filed. Where, for instance, a county board of edu- 
cation was authorized to establish a high-school district unless a 
remonstrance signed by a majority of the electors was filed with the 
board within thirty days from the time the establishment of the dis- 
trict was proposed, the court ruled that names could not be with- 
drawn from the remonstrance after the expiration of the thirty-day 
period.? 

Notice of elections——Statutes frequently provide that notices 
shall be posted for a certain number of days prior to the holding of 
an election to determine whether a school district shall be estab- 
lished or whether the boundaries of a district shall be changed. Sim- 
ilarly, notice may be required of meetings of administrative officers 
or boards to consider the establishment of school districts. In either 
case it is a commonly accepted principle of law that the giving of the 
required notice is jurisdictional; that is, the authority to hold the 
election or to take official action is conditioned upon the giving of the 
statutory notices There is, however, considerable difference of 
opinion as to how strictly the statutes must be followed in matters of 
detail. Some courts hold that strict compliance with the statutory 
requirements is necessary.‘ As an illustration, the court said in the 
case of Gentle v. Board of School Inspectors:s 


t Board of Education of Putnam County v. Board of Education of Hartsburg Rural 
Special School District, 112 Ohio St. 108, 146 N.E. 812. 

2 Ibid. 

3 State v. Compton, 28 Neb. 485, 44 N.W. 660; Huyser v. Township Boards of School 
Inspectors, 131 Mich. 568, 91 N.W. 1024; People v. Hartquist, 311 Ill. 127, 142 N.E. 
475; Howard v. Forester, 22 Ky. Law Rep. 843; State v. Graham, 60 Wis. 395, 19 N.W. 
359; Lewis v. Young, 116 Ark. 291, 171 S.W. 1197. 

4 Gentle v. Board of School Inspectors, 73 Mich. 40, 40 N.W. 928; Bowen v. Greens- 
boro, 79 Ga. 709, 4 S.E. 159; Lewis v. Young, 116 Ark. 291, 171 S.W. 1197. 

5 Gentle v. Board of School Inspectors, 73 Mich. 40, 40 N.W. 928. 
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It is also objected that no legal notice was given of the meeting of the board 
of school inspectors to form such new district, and no proof of such notice be- 
fore the board at the time of its meeting. The notice was dated on the 21st day 
of November, 1887, and posted on the same day, for a meeting of the board, to 
be held on November 3oth, at 1 o’clock p.m. This would not give the full 10 
days required by section 5040 of the statute; . . . . The object of this notice 
is to enable parties, whose interest may be affected, to be heard before any 
action is taken, and such persons are entitled to ro full days’ notice of the time 
and place of the meeting. It will not do to say that, because a majority of the 
resident taxpayers have consented to the action taken by the board upon a 
notice fixing the time and place of meeting, which falls short of the statutory 
requirements, that the minority have no right to complain. The minority had 
a right to be heard before the board, and had a right to the full 10 days’ notice 
to appear. The notice of the meeting was jurisdictional, and should have been 
given, as required by law, . . . . The action of the board of school inspectors 
must be set aside. 


Other courts adopt the rule that a defect in the notice is imma- 
terial where the result could not have been changed if the notice re- 
quired had been given.” “It is now a canon of election law,” said the 
Supreme Court of Oregon, “that an election is not to be set aside for 
a mere informality or irregularity, which cannot be said in any man- 
ner to have affected the result of the election. When it appears that 
no different result would have been possible in the entire district af- 
fected by the majority vote, the failure strictly to comply with the 
requirements of the statute in respect to giving the notice will not 
invalidate the election.’’? Where it is impossible, however, to ascer- 
tain with any degree of certainty what the result would have been 
had the proper notice been given, the election cannot be upheld. 

Both reason and the pronounced weight of authority support the 
rule that a substantial rather than a technical compliance with the 
statutes is all that is necessary. Asa rule, the courts will not hold an 
election void because of a mere irregularity in the giving of notice 


t State v. Hall, 73 Ore. 231, 144 Pac. 475; Sharp v. George, 5 Ariz. 65, 46 Pac. 212; 
People v. Union High School District, 101 Cal. 655, 36 Pac. 119; Plott v. Board of Com- 
missioners of Haywood County, 187 N.C. 125, 121 S.E. 190. 

2 State v. Hall, 73 Ore. 231, 144 Pac. 475. 

3 State v. Sengstacken, 61 Ore. 455, 122 Pac. 292, Ann. Cas. 1914B, 230. 

4 State v. McKinny, 146 Wis. 673, 132 N.W. 600; Kittelson v. Dettinger, 174 Wis. 71, 
182 N.W. 340; State v. Thompson, 260 S.W. 84; In re Cleveland, 52 N.J.L. 188, 19 Atl. 
17, 7 L.R.A. 431; State v. Langlie, 5 N.D. 594, 67 N.W. 958, 32 L.R.A. 723; State v. 
Doherty, 16 Wash. 382, 47 Pac. 958. Note: 90 A.S.R. 71, 18 Ann. Cas. 1137. 
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where the purpose of giving the notice has been actually accom- 
plished. The proper test for determining whether an election is in- 
validated because of a failure to give the statutory notice is: Did the 
electors generally have a knowledge of the election and a free oppor- 
tunity to express their will? Or, on the other hand, were a sufficient 
number of electors deprived of the opportunity to vote to change the 
result of the election?! In the words of the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia, ‘it may be conceded to be the general rule of law that, when 
an election has been held in all other respects as prescribed by law, 
and the voters generally have knowingly had a full opportunity to 
express their will, such election will not be declared invalid merely 
because the prescribed statutory notice has not been given.’” In the 
case of Molyneaux v. Molyneaux all the electors of a district were 
present at an election, and a clear proposition with respect to con- 
solidation of districts was submitted to them. The court held that 
the action taken was not illegal simply because the notice of the 
election was not as specific as required. The object of the notice had 
been fulfilled, and that was sufficient. It has been held, too, that 
“failure to give notice for the full time before an election required by 
statute will not render the election invalid, if there were sufficient 
notice thereof and a full vote.”4 The court reasoned that the object 
of notices is to give every qualified voter a “free and fair opportunity 
to express his opinion on the question submitted to the people for 
their approval or disapproval” and that, when this is accomplished 
in fact, the spirit of the statutes has been carried into effect. This 
liberal rule is based on the theory that, when once the people have 
expressed their will, the courts should not set that will aside because 
of mere technicalities or irregularities. After all, the essential ele- 
ment in the procedure is the election, not the notice. Moreover, 
school districts are agencies of the state, created for the purpose of 
carrying into effect its educational policies, and the general public 
has too great an interest in them to permit small matters to imperil 
their existence. 


t 20 C.J. 96. 
2 Odell v. Rihn, 19 Cal. App. 713, 127 Pac. 802. 

3 Molyneaux v. Molyneaux, 130 Ia. 100, 106 N.W. 370. 

4 Heckert v. Aberdeen Graded School, 184 N.C. 475, 115 S.E. 50. 
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The tacking up of the poster, it should be kept in mind, is no part 
of the giving of notice, the important consideration being that the 
notices must be posted the designated number of days before the 
election. In a Minnesota case,’ Monday was the last day for posting 
notices of an election in proceedings for the establishment of a 
school district. Notices tacked up on the preceding Sunday fulfilled 
the requirements of the law. Said the court: 

No importance attaches here to the act of tacking up the poster. This act 
is no part of the giving of notice. The requirement that the county superintend- 
ent shall “cause ten days’ posted notice to be given” means that the notice 
must be up ten days before the election. No posting was necessary until Mon- 
day, February roth. The important consideration is that these notices remained 
and were posted on that day. This satisfies the requirement of the statute. 


It seems, moreover, that the duty of those required to post 
notices is fulfilled if the notices are posted on the proper day even 
though they should later become illegible or be removed by a third 
party. Lacock v. Miller? is a case in point. Typewritten notices 
were posted, but some of the carbon copies later became illegible. 
The court ruled, nevertheless, that the requirements of the statute 


had been met. 


Appellants claim that to meet the requirements of the law the notices must 
remain legible during the entire period for which they must be posted, and if, 
for any reason they become faded so that they cannot easily be read, there is no 
posting. Such is not the law, as we understand it. Of course, the officers must 
exercise some care in the matter, but they are not held to insure the continued 
legibility of the notices as posted. The adoption of such a rule would mean that, 
if the notices as posted were destroyed by a storm, or removed by a third person 
without the knowledge of any of the officers of the school district, proper care 
being used in the first instance, still the notices are ineffective, and all proceed- 
ings based thereon are void. Neither logic nor the law requires any such holding. 
Indeed, the cases generally announce the rule that, if proper notices are posted 
in the first instance, it is not necessary to prove that they remain posted each and 
every day thereafter. People v. Lodi School District, 124 Cal. 694, 57 Pac. 660. 

In 29 Cyc. p. 1122, the following rule is announced: “The fact that a por- 
tion of an advertisement was blurred or otherwise illegible does not operate to 
vitiate the publication where due proof of publication as required by law is 
made.” 


* In re Consolidation of School Districts 22 and 15, 127 Minn. 84, 148 N.W. 801. 
2 Lacock v. Miller, 178 Ia. 920, 160 N.W. 201. 
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Thompson v. Higginbotham, 18 Kan. 42, supports this rule. There were no 
such defects in the posting of the notices as to defeat the proceedings. 


Effect of irregularity of proceedings in the establishment of dis- 
tricts —Officials authorized by the legislature to establish school dis- 
tricts or to change their boundaries must follow the procedure pre- 
scribed by statute. The courts, however, will not suffer minor ir- 
regularities to defeat the will of the people, for substantial compli- 
ance with the statutes is all that is necessary." 

In a Missouri case” three members of a board of education met to 
consider the establishment of a school district; as there was not a 
quorum, they adjourned until the fifteenth of the month. Later it 
was discovered that the fifteenth fell upon Sunday, and the time of 
meeting was changed to the sixteenth without a formal meeting of 
the board. At this meeting all the persons interested were present, 
and action was taken establishing a new school district. The court 
pointed out that the action of the board was irregular but concluded 
that, “‘if all of their proceedings which are had in good faith can be 
set aside and treated as void in collateral proceedings, for irregu- 
larities which do not affect the substantial rights of the parties in- 
terested, the whole beneficial objects of our school system will be 
paralyzed and rendered inefficient. The schools must necessarily in 
many townships be conducted by men not accustomed to legal cer- 
tainty and forms, and their action should be upheld when good faith 
has been exercised unless it is in very glaring cases of wrong, or 
where direct proceedings are instituted at the time to set their action 
aside.” 

Similarly, it has been held that slight inaccuracies in the de- 
scription of the boundaries of a school district will not render its in- 
corporation void.’ Nor will the fact that qualified election officials 
fail to appear at an election, and other persons take their place after 

t State v. McKinny, 146 Wis. 673, 132 N.W. 600; Kittelson v. Dettinger, 174 Wis. 
71, 182 N.W. 340; Clement v. Everest, 29 Mich. 19; Viktora v. Cressman, 41 S.D. 159, 
169 N.W. 551; State v. Thompson, 260 S.W. 84; In re Cleveland, 52 N.J.L. 188, 19 Atl. 
17, 7 L.R.A. 431; State v. Langlie, 5 N.D. 594, 67 N.W. 958, 32 L.R.A. 723; State v. 


Doherty, 16 Wash. 382, 47 Pac. 958; Hundley v. Singleton, 23 Ky. Law Rep. 2006, 66 
S.W. 279. 


2 Rice v. McClelland, 58 Mo. 116. 
3 Harbin Independent School District v. Denman, 200 S.W. 176. 
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subscribing to the oath of office, invalidate the election unless it can 
be shown that the irregularity affected the result.? An election held 
to determine whether a town should be incorporated as a school dis- 
trict was not declared void because the presiding officer was a candi- 
date for the office of trustee of the proposed district.2 Where the 
statutes provided that the polls should be open until seven o’clock in 
the evening but they were closed at five o’clock after all those en- 
titled to vote had voted except one person who did not care to vote, 
the court held that under the circumstances the hour of closing the 
polls was not a matter of substance.’ If the irregularity had been 
such as to deprive persons entitled to vote of the privilege of voting, 
or, if doubt could have existed as to the result, the hour of closing the 
polls would have been a matter of substance and the statute would 
have been considered mandatory. Where the statute required two 
polling places, one in the town and the other in the country, and 
there was only one provided, an election held to determine whether a 
school district should be established was so irregular as to render the 
organization of the district illegal.‘ 

“The principle underlying all these decisions,” says the Supreme 
Court of Idaho, “is that the rights of the voters should not be preju- 
diced by the errors or wrongful acts of the election officers, unless it 
be made to appear that a fair election was prevented by reason of the 
alleged irregularities.”’s 


ALTERATION OF SCHOOL-DISTRICT BOUNDARIES 


Since school districts are created by the state for the purpose of 
carrying its educational policies into effect, the legislature may at its 
discretion abolish them or change their boundaries.® In the case of 

t Mosiman v. Weber, 107 Neb. 737, 187 N.W. 109; Collins v. Masden, 25 Ky. Law 
Rep. 81, 74 S.W. 720; 20 C.*J. Par. 70; 15 Cyc. 311; 9 R.C.L. 1012. Note: 1 A.L.R. 
1536. 

2 State v. Buchanan, 37 Tex. Civ. App. 325, 83 S.W. 723. 

3 District Township of Lincoln v. Independent District of Germania, 112 Ia. 321, 83 
N.W. 1068. 

4 State v. Alexander, 129 Ia. 538, 105 N.W. 1021. 

5 Pickett v. Board of Commissioners of Fremont County, 24 Idaho 200, 133 Pac. 112. 


6 Connor v. Board of Education, 10 Minn. 352; Attorney General v. Lowrey, 199 U.S. 
233, 26 S.Ct. 27, 50 L.Ed. 167; Pearson v. State, 56 Ark. 148, 19 S.W. 499; Pass School 
District v. Hollywood City School District, 156 Cal. 416, 105 Pac. 122, 20 Ann. Cas, 27; 
State v. Grefe, 139 Ia. 18, 117 N.W. 13; People v. Bartlett, 304 Ill. 283, 136 N.E. 654; 
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Norton v. Lakeside Special School District, the court said: ‘The leg- 
islature is primarily vested with the power to create school districts, 
and it may create or abolish a school district, or change the bounda- 
ries of those established for any reason that may be satisfactory to it. 
The legislature may do this without consulting and without obtain- 
ing the assent of those persons who reside in the territory affected.” 
It is settled law that the authority of the legislature over school dis- 
tricts is plenary. It may create, abolish, or alter them subject only 
to such limitations as are found in the constitution. 

Alteration of school-district boundaries not a violation of rights 
guaranteed by the federal Constitution.—Where the property rights of 
school districts have been affected by changes in district boundaries, 
cases have come into the courts based on the claim that the act of the 
legislature violated those provisions of the federal Constitution 
which prohibit the state from impairing obligations of contracts and 
from depriving any person of property without due process of law. 
Such claims have no justification in the law. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has declared in forceful language that school dis- 
tricts “cannot have the least pretension to sustain their privileges or 
their existence upon anything like a contract between them and the 
legislature of the state, because there is not and cannot be any re- 
ciprocity of stipulation, and their objects and duties are utterly in- 
compatible with everything of the nature of compact.’” In like man- 
ner, the Supreme Court of Rhode Island has held that, although dis- 
trict boundaries may be changed in such a way as to transfer prop- 
erty from one district to another, there is no violation of contracts 
nor taking of property without due process of law. ‘Duties of a 
school district are obligations imposed, not a contract.’ It may be 
regarded, moreover, as settled law that the Fourteenth Amendment 
does not apply to governmental agencies nor restrict the power of the 
legislature over such agencies.‘ 


State v. Hine, 59 Conn. 50, 21 Atl. 1024, 10 L.R.A. 83; Trustees of Schools v. Tatman, 13 
Ill. 28; Floydada Independent School District v. Shipley, 238 S.W. 1026. 

t Norton v. Lakeside Special School District, 97 Ark. 71,:133 S.W. 184. 

2 Attorney General v. Lowrey, 199 U.S. 233, 26 S.Ct. 27, 50 L.Ed. 167. 

3 In re School Committee, 26 R.I. 164, 58 Atl. 628. 

4 Kramer v. Renville County, 144 Minn. 195, 175 N.W. 101. 
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Effect of extension of city limits on school-district boundaries.—In 
‘cases where a school district is coextensive with the territorial limits 
of an incorporated city, the question may arise as to whether an ex- 
tension of the city limits ipso facto extends the boundaries of the 
school district. If the statutes provide that all the territory of the 
city shall be embraced in the school district or that the two corpora- 
tions shall be coextensive in territory, the extension of the city limits 
automatically works an enlargement of the school district.t The 
mere extension of the city limits, however, will not have the effect of 
extending the school-district boundaries unless the statutes clearly 
indicate that this is the purpose of the legislature.? The limits of 
Kansas City, for example, were so extended as to include the city of 
Westport. Each city was a school district although the city of West- 
port did not entirely coincide with the Westport school district; nor 
was all the Westport school district incorporated in the Kansas City 
municipal limits. The court held that the school-district boundaries 
remained unchanged because the extension of the limits of a city does 
not operate to change or enlarge the school district of the city; nor 
does the extinction of a municipality by incorporation into another 
city extinguish the school district of the municipality. Similarly, 


the Supreme Court of Michigan has held that ‘“‘a change in the ter- 
ritorial limits of the municipality of the city of Detroit of itself can 
have no effect upon the school districts within the annexed terri- 
tory.”* The courts reason that school districts and cities are separate 
and distinct legal entities,5 that the school law itself provides a direct 
method of altering district boundaries,° and that education is wholly 


Special School District No. 2 v. Special School District of Texarkana, 111 Ark. 379, 
163 S.W. 1164; Winona v. School District No. 82, 40 Minn. 13, 41 N.W. 539, 3 L.R.A. 
46; Weeks v. Hetland, 52 N.D. 351, 202 N.W. 807; Harrison School District No. 2. v. 
City of Minot, 48 N.D. 1189, 189 N.W. 338. 

2 School District No. 7 v. School District of St. Joseph, 184 Mo. 140, 82 S.W. 1082; 
State v. Henderson, 145 Mo. 329, 46 S.W. 1076; Collins v. City of Detroit, 195 Mich. 330, 
161 N.W. 905; Board of Education of City of Grand Rapids v. Bacon, 196 Mich. 15, 162 
N.W. 416; State v. Independent School District No. 6, 46 Ia. 425. 

3 State v. Henderson, 145 Mo. 329, 46 S.W. 1076. 

4 Collins v. City of Detroit, 195 Mich. 330, 161 N.W. 905. 

5 School District No.7 v. School District of St. Joseph, 184 Mo. 140, 82 S.W. 1082; 
State v. Henderson, 145 Mo. 329, 46 S.W. 1076. 

6 School District No. 7 v. School District of St. Joseph, 184 Mo. 140, 82 S.W. 1082; 
Board of Education of City of Grand Rapids v. Bacon, 196 Mich. 15, 162 N.W. 416. 
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subject to state control and is in no sense a matter of local or mu- 
nicipal concern." 
CONTROL OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

Whatever agencies the legislature may select as the instruments 
for the execution of its educational policies, these agencies are com- 
pletely subject to its control within constitutional limits.? Since 
school districts are purely creatures of the state, they possess no in- 
herent local rights—no rights at all, in fact, except such as are dele- 
gated. Their powers and the mode of exercise of these powers are 
defined by legislative act and may be added to, diminished, or de- 
stroyed as the legislature may determine.’ In the words of the Su- 
preme Court of North Carolina, “such organizations are intended to 
be instrumentalities and agencies employed to aid in the administra- 
tion of the government, and are always under the control of the pow- 
er that created them, unless the same shall be restricted by some 
constitutional limitation. Hence, the legislature may, from time to 
time, in its discretion, abolish them, or enlarge or diminish their 
boundaries, or increase, modify, or abrogate their powers. It may 
provide that the agents and officers in them shall be elected by the 
electors, or it may appoint them directly, or empower some agency to 
appoint them, unless in cases where the constitution provides other- 
wise, and charge them with duties specific and mandatory, or general 
and discretionary in their character.’* Moreover, the state is not 
limited in its choice of policies. “The legislature, having tried one 
plan, is not precluded from trying another. It has a choice of 
methods, and may change its plans as often as it deems necessary or 
expedient.”’5 In other words, long exercise of powers on the part of 
local units does not give rise to vested interests, for the state does not 
relinquish control of the school system by delegating some of its 
authority to the different localities.® 

Collins v. City of Detroit, 195 Mich. 330, 161 N.W. 905. 

2 Floydada Independent School District v. Shipley, 238 S.W. 1026; State v. Freeman, 
61 Kan. go, 58 Pac. 959, 47 L.R.A. 67; State v. Hine, 59 Conn. 50, 21 Atl. 1024, 10 L.R.A. 
83; MacCormac v. Robeson County, 90 N.C. 441; State v. Haworth, 122 Ind. 462, 23 N.E. 
946, 7 L.R.A. 240; Stephens v. Jones, 74 S.D. 97, 123 N.W. 705. 


3 Bopp v. Clark, 165 Ia. 697, 147 N.W. 172, Ann. Cas. 1916E, 417, 52 L.R.A. 
(N.S.) 493; Honaker v. Board of Education, 42 W.Va. 170, 24 S.E. 544. 


4 MacCormac v. Robeson County, 90 N.C. 441. 
5 State v. Haworth, 122 Ind. 462, 23 N.E. 946, 7 L.R.A. 240. 6 Ibid. 





THE NEWARK PHONICS EXPERIMENT 


ELMER K. SEXTON 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Newark, New Jersey 


JOHN S. HERRON 
Lafayette Street School, Newark, New Jersey 


In September, 1924, an intensive co-operative study for the im- 
provement of the teaching of reading was organized and carried on 
in the public schools of Newark, New Jersey, under the leadership of 
Assistant Superintendent Elmer K. Sexton, in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Reference and Research. Various committees of teachers, 
each headed by a principal, attacked different problems in the field 
of study. Among these groups was the Experimental Committee, 
headed by John S. Herron, principal of the Lafayette Street School. 
A controlled experiment “‘to test the value of phonics in the teaching 
of beginning reading” was one of the problems chosen by this 
committee. 

The experiment was conducted in eight schools in Newark from 
September, 1924, to February, 1927. Various types of schools in 
different sections of the city participated. In one of the eight schools 
approximately 7o per cent of the pupils have American-born 
parents; in another school 87.2 per cent of the pupils have fathers 
born in Italy. In one of two schools where over one-half of the 
pupils have fathers born in Slavic countries, the Christian religion 
predominates; in the other, the Jewish. Acknowledgment is made of 
the valuable assistance rendered by the principals of the eight schools 
and by nearly fifty teachers of first- and second-grade classes par- 
ticipating in the experiment. 

The teachers of the experimental classes, together with their 
principals and the members of the Experimental Committee, met in 
advance to plan the details of the investigation, to settle points of 
difference, and to decide on a uniform procedure. A working plan 
was formulated, and directions were sent to the principals and to the 
teachers of the experimental classes as follows: 
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1. General plan. Two I B grades (first half of first year) of the same school will 
start reading under similar conditions. One teacher will use phonics; the other 
will eliminate phonics entirely throughout the semester. At promotion time 
the experimental pupils promoted to Grade I A will continue with phonics 
or without phonics, as they began in Grade I B, but under two new teachers. 
The I B teachers will take two new I B grades but will reverse their procedure 
as to the use of phonics; in this way the difference in teacher ability will be 
eliminated from the results. At the end of the experimental period, when 
test results are combined, each I B teacher in each center will have taught 
two classes, one phonic and one non-phonic. Each I A teacher will have done 
likewise. At the end of Grades IB and IA the pupils will be tested to de- 
termine whether or not phonics is valuable as a part of the method of teach- 
ing beginning reading. 

. Requisite scientific conditions. The Experimental Committee accepts as a 
working hypothesis the dictum of experimental pedagogy which briefly 
stated is as follows: If pedagogical experiments are to be scientific, they must 
conform to the rules of science. In order to make deductions scientific, the 
conditions under which an experiment is conducted must be kept permanent 
and under control. Then one condition (and only one) is changed at a time. 
The results will show the effect that the one changed condition brings about. 
So it is with pedagogy. If the effect of the use of phonics is to be measured, 
then all other conditions must be kept similar, permanent, and unchanging. 
By making the use of phonics the variable condition, it should be possible 
to measure its effect. 

. Equal and controlled conditions in this experiment. 

a) Equal gradation of classes. The two experimental I B classes in each 
school will consist of— 

(x): “Left-overs.” 5 

(2) Those promoted from the kindergarten. 

(3) Those entering the first grade without kindergarten training. 
Apply the kindergarten test to all these pupils. As evenly as you can, 
divide the pupils between the two classes according to rating in the 
kindergarten test. “Left-overs” should be proportionately divided 
but not included in the experiment. 

b) Equal size of classes. The principal of the school will keep this factor 
under control. All pupils in each class will not necessarily be included in 
the experiment. 

c) Equal health conditions. A record of absences, quarantines, etc., will be 
kept. Once a month each teacher should note absences and causes in her 
record book. A pupil absent from instruction in a class for twenty days 
will no longer be considered a “subject” of the experiment though he 
will still continue to be a member of the class. 

d) Equal teaching conditions. “Method” as used in this experiment shall 
mean the classroom procedure of the teacher in teaching reading. By 
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saying, then, that both teachers use the “same method,” the following 

will be included and accepted: 

(1) The adoption of the same basic principles of teaching the subject. 

(2) The same plan for starting and presenting new work. 

(3) The employment of the same general devices and drills. 

(4) The same general plan of review work. 

(5) The employment of the same kind of occupation work. 

To secure equal teaching conditions so far as we can, the following points 

must be settled for a particular school by the principal and teachers. 

(rt) Same program must be followed for reading in every respect except 

that from the first time allotment one class will devote a certain 
amount each day to phonic development and drill. It is understood 
that the time for phonics is not extra time; it must be taken from the 
reading time. Principals and teachers will settle how much time shall 
be devoted each day to phonics. It is suggested that twenty minutes 
a day (ten minutes to each group) would be a fair assignment on the 
program. Programs must assign the same part of the morning and 
afternoon to each class in reading. 
Same books. Principals and teachers will make out a definite list of 
books which are to be followed in fixed order. Both classes should take 
up the use of books at the same time. This is a matter of agreement. 
Same plan of teaching. In its narrower sense this would signify 
what is commonly called the teacher’s “method.” ‘Teachers and 
principals should agree to a common way of developing the new 
work according to accepted principles and of working out in the 
same way reviews, drills, and the employment of occupation work. 
In this connection it should be stated that both teachers are expected 
to teach the very best they can, using all the initiative, originality, 
and power at their command but following zealously the self-imposed 
limits of the experiment. 

(4) The alphabet, if it is to be taught at all, is to be reserved to the last 
month of Grade I A. 

(5) Teach no formal spelling in the first-grade experimental classes. The 
reason for this is to eliminate the factor of phonetics in the non- 
phonic classes. 

(6) Non-phonic classes must not employ as occupation work the 
building of phonetic families in any form. 

(7) With the exception of (6), all occupation work of classes should be the 
same in character and employment. 

4. Record book. Each class shall have a record book. This will be written up 
once a week by the teacher. Its facts are of vital importance, for it should 
contain a full history of the class. In the second term it will be passed on to 
the new teacher. The book should contain the following facts concerning the 


original class: ; 
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a) Names and ages of the pupils. 

b) Standing of the pupils in intelligence and peeprnetion, according to the 
ratings in the kindergarten tests. 

c) Absences and quarantines of the pupils. 

d) Record of the absence of the teacher. (The central office is requested to 
send the best-fitted substitute for the class in case the teacher is absent.) 

e) Copy of the daily program as it is followed. 

f) Record of the time devoted to phonics (phonic classes). A list of the 
phonetic letter sounds and families which ordinarily are taught in Grades 
I B and I A will be furnished to teachers of the phonic classes. The order 
of teaching the phonics is left to the teacher. 

g) List of the books to be used and the order of using. 

h) Any and all other notations which the teacher may desire to make for 
the sake of having an exact history of the class. 


Classes were organized and observed during a trial period from 
September, 1924, through January, 1925. During this period both 
classes in each school were closely studied for two main purposes: 
(1) to locate pitfalls to be guarded against and (2) to settle any new 
questions. 

The real experiment was begun on February 1, 1925, at the 
opening of the second term of the school year. The regulations of 
the committee were followed, and at the end of each five-month 
period tests were given by two experienced testers under the direc- 
tion of the Department of Reference and Research. There was uni- 
form testing since all the pupils in a particular grade in the eight 
schools were tested by the same person in any one test. 

The following tests were employed. Grade IB: Detroit Word 
Recognition Test, Form B; Newark Word Recognition Test; New- 
ark Sentence Test; and Newark Picture-Word Matching Test. 
Grade IA: Detroit Word Recognition Test, Forms A and B; and 
Haggerty Reading Examination, Sigma 1. Grade II B: Haggerty 
Reading Examination, Sigma 1; and Newark Second Grade Read- 
ing Test. 

Because of the scarcity of standardized tests suitable for testing 
the reading abilities of pupils after five months of instruction, three 
tests were constructed by the committee. All the Newark tests for 
Grade I B were made on the basis of a vocabulary common to all 
the readers employed in the eight schools. The tests were thorough- 
ly tried out in a number of Newark first grades not in the experiment 
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before they were applied to the experimental classes. The Newark 
Second Grade Reading Test was constructed by the Department of 
Reference and Research. 

In June, 1925, 464 1 B pupils were tested. Of these, 220 had been 
taught to read without the use of phonics; 244 had been taught to 
read with phonics. The results were tabulated to show the average 
point score in each test made by each of the sixteen classes in the 
eight experimental centers. The gain or loss in point score by those 
classes which were taught with phonics was also shown. The total 
of the average point scores was somewhat higher in the case of the 
phonic classes than in the case of the non-phonic classes. One school 
was the chief contributing factor, and further investigation showed 
that the two teachers in that school were not of equal strength. 
When the teachers of phonic groups and non-phonic groups were 
exchanged the following term, the non-phonic group was far in 
advance. 

The IB classes that were formed in September, 1925, were 
tested in January, 1926. A summary of the point scores was made 
as in June, 1925. A distinct gain on the part of the non-phonic 
group was evident. By combining the scores made in January, 1926, 
with those made in June, 1925, the teacher element was eliminated. 
The combined results are shown in Table I. 

In January, 1926, the real experiment had been continuing for 
one year. A total of 441 IB pupils in the phonic classes and 488 
IB pupils in the non-phonic classes in eight different schools had 
been taught reading, and the results had been measured. Each 
teacher assisting in the experiment had taught one class with phonics 
and one class without phonics, thereby eliminating from the experi- 
ment the differences in personality and teaching power. 

The results indicate a very slight advantage in favor of the 
classes not using phonics. It will be observed, however, that, with 
few exceptions, the point scores of the two classes in any one school 
differ very much less than do the point scores of any two schools. 
~. This shows very clearly that teaching ability has immeasurably 
more influence on the teaching of reading than has the use or non- 
use of phonics. . 

The promoted pupils in the I B classes in each school continued 
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in Grade I A (second term) with the experiment as they had begun 
in Grade I B but under different teachers. In January, 1926, at the 
end of ten months of the experiment, there were two I A classes to 
be tested in each school. On account of transfers, illness, and long 
absences, the number of pupils included in the investigation had 
been reduced to 175 in the phonic group and 176 in the non-phonic 
group. It must be remembered that, although each group had had 
two different teachers in the ten months, at no time had the non- 
phonic group been taught phonics and during the entire time the 
phonic group had had regular phonetic instruction. The teachers of 
Grade IA were given instructions similar to those given to the 
teachers of Grade I B. The test scores for Grade I A were tabulated 
and filed. 

In June, 1926, there were in each school two more classes that 
had been participating in the experiment for ten months. These I A 
classes were tested and the results tabulated as in January. The 
combined results of the tests given in January, 1926, and in June, 
1926, are shown in Table II. Since the purpose of the experiment 
was to prove whether or not the teaching of phonics was of any value 
in the group as a whole, the detailed results of each test are of only 
secondary interest and are not given in this report. Although a 
slight gain in favor of the phonic group as a whole is shown in Table 
II, it is interesting to note that the difference in schools is even more 
apparent in this table than in Table I. 

Originally the committee had intended to conduct the experi- 
ment only in the first grade, but it was later decided that the results 
would be more conclusive if the experiment was continued through 
the first half of the second grade. Two classes in six of the eight 
schools continued the experiment into Grade II B. Of the original 
464 pupils who had entered Grade I B in February, 1925, 235 were 
still subject to the regulations of the experiment after having at- 
tended school for three terms. These pupils were tested in June, 
1926, and the results were tabulated as had previously been done in 
the case of the pupils in Grades IB and IA. The pupils who had 
started in Grade I B in September, 1925, were continued under the 
committee’s conditions and regulations through January, 1927, and 
the final tests were given at that time to 191 pupils—gq in the phonic 
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group and 97 in the non-phonic group. Because of the changing 
population in some sections of the city, the number of experimental 
centers had been reduced to five. For still other reasons only four 
schools were used in the tabulation of the combined results of the 
four II B classes in each school, as shown in Table III. Although 
the number of pupils had been greatly reduced, the experiment was 
continued in the II B classes under the same conditions as in the I B 
and I A classes. Table III shows a more decided gain on the part of 
the phonic group. 

Table IV summarizes for the I B, I A, and II B classes the point 
scores of the phonic group and the non-phonic group in each test. 
Because of the difference in numbers in the groups taken as wholes, 
the percentage of gain or loss could not be determined from the total 
point scores. For this reason the average point score per pupil was 
calculated and also the average point score for a class of forty pupils. 
On this basis the percentage of gain or loss was found. It will be 
noted that in Grade I B the best results in the phonic classes were 
obtained in the Newark Word Recognition Test and the poorest re- 
sults in the Detroit Word Recognition Test. Where words only are 
required, the teaching of phonics functions very early, but, where 
thought is the aim, the teaching of phonics does not function to any 
appreciable extent until later. The teaching of phonics functions in 
Grade I A even where sentence thought alone is the essential test 
element. The phonic group leads in Grade II B to an even greater 
extent than in Grade I A. The least gain is shown in the Newark 
Second Grade Reading Test. The Haggerty Reading Examination 
had been given to the same pupils in Grade I A. The gain in five 
months in point score per pupil in both the phonic group and the 
non-phonic group is to be noted. 

In order to indicate relatively the difference between the two 
groups in all tests in each grade combined, a summary is given in 
the last section of Table IV. Because the tests are totally unlike in 
construction and because there is a great difference in the possible 
number of points, it is mathematically inaccurate to add the point 
scores in all the tests and find the percentage of gain or loss. How- 
ever, the total point score per pupil in each group helps to give a 
clearer understanding of the results of the experiment as a whole. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Nearly one thousand pupils were included in the experiment, and 
nearly seven thousand test papers were examined.. After five months 
of instruction in reading, a total of 441 pupils in the phonic group 
and 488 pupils in the non-phonic group were given four reading 
tests. At the end of a ten-month period a total of 346 pupils in the | 
phonic group and 363 pupils in the non-phonic group were tested. 
A standardized test which had been given in Grade I B and one 
additional test having two parts were used. A total of 426 pupils 
continued in the controlled groups through the first half of the 
second grade. These pupils were tested again. One new test and one 
test that had been given at the end of the first grade were used. 

The results clearly indicate that the teaching of phonics func- 
tions very little or not at all with beginners in reading during the 
first five months. It begins to be of some value during the second 
five months but is of greater value in the second grade. 

Although the experiment was conducted “‘to test the value of. 
phonics in the teaching of beginning reading,” the results show con- 
clusively that there is immeasurably less difference between classes 
taught with and without phonics than between different schools. 
Where results were unusually good in a class taught by a teacher 
using phonics, they were unusually good when the same teacher 
taught without phonics. On the other hand, poor results were 
secured in both phonic and non-phonic groups taught by the same 
teacher. Table I shows the greatest difference in total point score 
per pupil in IB phonic and non-phonic groups in any one center 
to be 5.78, while the difference between the total point scores per 
pupil in I B classes, both phonic and non-phonic, in Schools D and 
E is approximately 40. An even greater difference is shown between 
the I A phonic groups in Schools D and E (Table II). Schools D 
and E are not included in Table III, but a similar condition is shown 
between Schools F and G, the average difference being 14.78 points, 
while the greatest difference between phonic and non-phonic groups 
in a single school is 8.19 points. 

Although the outcome of the experiment tends to favor some 
phonetic instruction, beginning in the second half of the first year, 
just what type of phonics should be taught and to what extent are 
still problems for experimentation. 










SUMMARY OF ARITHMETIC INVESTIGATIONS (1927). I 


GUY THOMAS-BUSWELL 
University of Chicago 


A summary of 320 articles and books reporting investigations of 
the methods and results of teaching arithmetic was published in 
June, 1925, by the Department of Education, University of Chicago, 
as a monograph entitled, Summary of Educational Investigations 
Relating to Arithmetic. Two annual supplements to this monograph 
have been published in the Elementary School Journal in the May 
and June issues for 1926 and 1927. This series of articles constitutes 
the third annual supplement. It consists of an annotated bibliog- 
raphy of the quantitative or critical material on arithmetic which 
was published during the calendar year 1927 and a summary of the 
findings of the more significant investigations. Ninety-four articles 
or books relating to arithmetic were found for the year 1927. How- 
ever, only fifty-two of these can be classified as quantitative or 
critical in character. The remaining forty-two references are purely 
opinionated discussions or accounts of plans for improving arithmetic 
which have never been carried beyond the stage of hypotheses and 
which are not supported by objective evidence of any kind. This 
summary is limited to the fifty-two quantitative or critical references. 
Some of these fifty-two references are included only through a liberal 
interpretation of the criterion. 

The sources of material for the three annual supplements are 
indicated in Table I, which may be useful to those who wish to keep 
in touch with the sources of current literature on this subject. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


1. ALLTUCKER, MARGARET M. 
“Improving Arithmetic through Research,” Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association, XVI (February, 1927), 55-56. 
A brief summary of the results of a few investigations in arithmetic. 
. ANSPAUGH, G. E. 
“Teaching the Number Facts in the Komensky School,” A Co-operative 
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Report of Studies of the Curriculum and of Supervision, pp. 88-89. Chicago 
Principals’ Club Second Yearbook. Chicago: Chicago Principals’ Club, 
1927. 

Reports the effect of special attention to the learning of number facts on errors 
in long division and in common and decimal fractions. 


TABLE I 


Sources OF REPORTS OF INVESTIGATIONS IN ARITHMETIC 
FOR THE YEARS 1925, 1926, AND 1927 








Source 1926 





National journals: 
Journal of Educational Research 
Elementary School Journal 
Mathematics Teacher 
Teachers College Record 
School Science and Mathematics 
Journal of Educational Psychology 
American Education 


Teachers Journal and Abstract 
Journal of Educational Method 
Educational Review 

Journal of Education 

Journal of Experimental Psychology 
Primary Education 
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3. BAIRD, JAMES. 
“Parallel Programs in Reading and Arithmetic,”’ Proceedings of the Ninth 
Annual Educational Conference, pp. 8-11. Research Bulletin No. 12 of 
the Detroit Educational Bulletin. Detroit, Michigan: Board of Education, 


1927. 
A report of an experimental attempt to improve results in arithmetic by a new 
plan of grouping pupils. Data based on trial of four months. 
4. Benz, H. E. 
“Diagnosis in Arithmetic,” Journal of Educational Research, XV (Febru- 


ary, 1927), 140-41. 
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A concrete example of the application of diagnostic and remedial methods in 
teaching arithmetic. 


. BRUECKNER, L. J. 

“Certain Arithmetic Abilities of Second-Grade Pupils,” Elementary 
School Journal, XXVII (February, 1927), 433-43. 

An investigation of the effectiveness of the teaching of arithmetic in Grades 
II A and IT B. 


. BUCKINGHAM, B. R. 

“Arithmetic at the Crossroads,” Educational Research Bulletin (Ohio 
State University), VI (January 5, 1927), 1-7. 

A critical discussion of certain problems in the teaching of arithmetic. 


. BUCKINGHAM, B. R. 

“Teaching Addition and Subtraction Facts Together or Separately,’ 
Educational Research Bulletin (Ohio State University), VI (May 25, 
1927), 228-29, 240-42. 
Presents a limited amount of evidence to support the practice of teaching addi- 
tion and subtraction together. 


. Bucxincuay, B. R. 

“The Additive versus the Take-away Method of Teaching the Subtrac- 
tion Facts,” Educational Research Bulletin (Ohio State University), VI 
(September 28, 1927), 265-69. 

Presents evidence favoring the “take-away” method of subtraction rather than 
the additive method. 


. BuckincHaM, B. R. 
“Upward versus Downward Addition,” Journal of Educational Research, 


XVI (December, 1927), 315-22. 
Reports data favoring downward rather than upward addition. 


. BuckincHay, B. R., and OsBurn, W. J. 

The Buckingham-Osburn Searchlight Arithmetics, Introductory Book. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. Pp. xvi+382. 

An experiment in making a teachers’ book for Grades I and II. Contains fre- 
quent reference to results of research. 


. BuswELt, G. T. 

“Curriculum Problems in Arithmetic,” Curriculum Problems in Teaching 
Mathematics, pp. 73-93. Second Yearbook of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1927. 

A presentation of five curriculum problems in arithmetic. 

. BuswELL, G. T. 

“Summary of Arithmetic Investigations (1926),” Elementary School 
Journal, XXVII (May and June, 1927), 685-94, 731-44. 

Article similar to present one but covering calendar year 1926. Includes fifty-two 
quantitative or critical studies. 
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13. CLARK, JOHN R. 
“Annual Survey of Textbooks and Related Publications in Mathematics,” 
Journal of Educational Method, VII (November, 1927), 87-92. 
An evaluation of six textbooks published during 1926-27. Sets up as criteria seven 
principles, each of which is briefly described. 

14. DONNELLY, JOHN J. 
“An Experiment in Primary Number Work,” Catholic Educational Review, 
XXV (February, 1927), 78-87. 
A somewhat unsystematic report of the results of certain methods of teaching 
children to memorize and reason in arithmetic. Advocates several radical 
changes in procedure. 

15. FINNERAN, ELIZABETH M. 
“Text-Book Analysis—Addition,” American Education, XXX (May, 
1927), 315-17, 
An analysis of ten textbooks to show the treatment given to each of twenty- 
four steps in addition. 

16. FOWLKES, JOHN Guy. 
“A Report of a Controlled Study of the Learning of Multiplication by 
Third-Grade Children,” Journal of Educational Research, XV (March, 
1927), 181-89. 
Reports the results of teaching multiplication to thirty-one children in the third 
grade. Compares relative difficulty of multiplication combinations with Clapp’s 
findings. 

17. Goon, H. G. 
“An Eloquent Arithmetic,” Educational Research Bulletin (Ohio State 
University), VI (September 14, 1927), 243-47. 
A brief historical article relating to the writings of Horace Mann. 

18. GRAHAM, VERNE O. 
“Arithmetic Reasoning Project and the Measurement of Improvement,” 
A Co-operative Report of Studies of the Curriculum and of Supervision, pp. 
86-87. Chicago Principals’ Club Second Yearbook. Chicago: Chicago 
Principals’ Club, 1927. 
Outlines a method of determining the percentage of improvement in arithmetic 
reasoning. Applicable in any school. 

19. Hacen, Henry H. 
“A Study of Practice Periods in Arithmetic Fundamentals,” A Co-opera- 
tive Report of Studies of the Curriculum and of Supervision, pp. 93-95. Chi- 
cago Principals’ Club Second Yearbook. Chicago: Chicago Principals’ 
Club, 1927. 
Reports that a second practice period of from fifteen to twenty minutes a day 
fails to produce a gain in efficiency. Data might be interpreted differently. 

~20. HARAP, HENRY. 

“Mathematics for the Consumer,” Educational Review, LXXIV (October, 
1927), 162-67. 
A critical discussion emphasizing the teaching of practical mathematics. 
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21. HAYNES, JESSIE P. 

“Problems of a Supervisor of Arithmetic in the Elementary Schools,” 
Curriculum Problems in Teaching Mathematics, pp. 94-121. Second Year- 
book of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. 
A critical discussion of twelve supervisory problems. 

. HELSETH, INGA OLLA. 
“The Four Fundamental Arithmetical Processes in Adults,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XX (May, 1927), 265-73. 
A laboratory study of the mental processes involved in the four fundamental 
operations in arithmetic. Analyzes the time required for each part of the 
operations. 

. IMMACULATA, SISTER M. 
A Critical Study of Arithmetic Reasoning Tests. Catholic University of 
America Educational Research Bulletins, Vol. II, No. 6. Washington: 
Catholic Education Press, 1927. Pp. 38. 
Reports correlations among four tests of arithmetic reasoning. Also summarizes 
the literature on reasoning tests. 

. Jupp, CHARLES HUBBARD. 
Psychological Analysis of the Fundamentals of Arithmetic. Supplementary 
Educational Monographs, No. 32. Chicago: Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, 1927. Pp. x+122. 
A laboratory study of the mental processes of children and adults when they 
are counting or making simple number combinations. Contains an excellent 
chapter on the psychology of the fundamentals of arithmetic. 

. KEeE, OLIVE A. 
‘An Analysis of Errors in Operations with Common Fractions,” American 
Education, XXX (May, 1927), 302-5. 
A study of the errors in 937 test papers from Grades VI and VII. Attempts to 
discover causes of errors. 

. Kwicut, F. B. 
“Some Aspects of Elementary Arithmetic,” Curriculum Problems in 
Teaching Mathematics, pp. 3-72. Second Yearbook of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1927. 
An extensive discussion of nine specific problems in the teaching of arithmetic. 
Includes material from several investigations. One of the outstanding articles of 
the year. 

. Knicut, F. B. 
“The Superiority of Distributed Practice in Drill in Arithmetic,” Journal 
of Educational Research, XV (March, 1927), 157-65. 
Compares the results obtained at the end of fifty drill periods in a group using 
distributed practice with the results in a group using haphazard drill exercises. 
Marked gains shown by the group using distributed practice. 

. Knicut, F. B. 
“Possibilities of Objective Techniques in Supervision,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XVI (June, 1927), 1-15. 
Presents eight objective “tools of supervision” and discusses their use. 
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29. LONG, WILBUR E. 

“Pupil Attention in Arithmetic,” University of Pittsburgh School of Edu- 
cation Journal, III (November-December, 1927), 27-29, 32-33. 
An objective measurement of certain phases of attention resulting from par- 
ticular methods of teaching arithmetic. 

. Lutes, O. S. 
An Evaluation of Three Techniques for Improving Ability To Solve Arith- 
metic Problems: A Study in the Psychology of Problem Solving. Univer- 
sity of Iowa Monographs in Education, First Series, No. 6. Iowa City, 
Iowa: University of Iowa, 1926." Pp. 42. 
An experimental study of various methods of teaching problem-solving in the 
sixth grade. 

. Lures, O. S., and SAMUELSON, AGNES. 
A Method for Rating the Drill Provisions in Arithmetic Textbooks. Univer- 
sity of Iowa Monograp's in Education, First Series, No. 3. Iowa City, 
Iowa: University of Iowa, 1926." Pp. 148. 
Contains an analysis of provisions for drill in six well-known textbooks. Also 
proposes a method by which textbook committees can analyze any textbook 
and rate its drill aspects. 

. McDape, James E. 
“Individual Number Drills,” Chicago Schools Journal, IX (May, 1927), 
321-25. 
Describes the construction of number drills for use without the direction of a 
teacher. 

. Morton, RoBeErtT LEE. 
Teaching Arithmetic in the Intermediate Grades. Newark, New Jersey: 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 1927. Pp. iv+354. 
General treatment of method with frequent reference to research studies, 

. Morton, RoBErtT LEE. 
Teaching Arithmetic in the Primary Grades. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, 
Burdett & Co., 1927. Pp. vi+242. 
Similar to preceding reference but limited to primary grades. 

. Morton, RoBErtT LEE. 
“Higher-Decade Addition in Some Recent Drill Devices,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, XV (February, 1927), 104-10. 
Compares three sets of practice exercises with respect to their provisions for 
drill on higher-decade addition in the twenties. 

. Myers, GARRY CLEVELAND. 
“Tmagination in Arithmetic,” Journal of Education, CV (June 13, 1927), 
662-63. 
A criticism of briefly worded problems. Gives samples of type of problems held 
to be more desirable, 


Published in 1927. 
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37. Myers, GEoRGE W. 

“The Arithmetical Productiveness of Utilitarian, Social and Scientific 
Ideals; Viewed Historically,” Mathematics Teacher, XX (February, 1927), 
93-100. 
A historical account of the evolution of arithmetic with reference to its actuating 
ideals, 

. Myers, GEorGE W. 
“The Norm of Social Utility in Common Fractions,’”’ School Science and 
Mathematics, XXVII (October, 1927), 734-40. 
A critical discussion of the criteria of social utility applied to the teaching of 
common fractions. Opposes a narrow application of social utility in selecting 
materials. 

. OBRIEN, F. P. 
“Improvement of Instruction in Arithmetic,” University of Kansas 
Bulletin of Education, I (October, 1927), 1-42. Kansas Studies in Educa- 
tion, Volume One, Number Nine. 
Report of a diagnostic and remedial experiment with children in the two upper 
elementary grades. 

. OsBuRN, W. J. 
“How Shall We Subtract?” Journal of Educational Research, XVI 
(November, 1927), 237-46. 
Summarizes the literature on methods of subtraction and adds new evidence. 
Finds “take-away equal-additions” method superior. 

. Orro, Henry J. 
“Remedial Instruction in Arithmetic,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXVIII (October, 1927), 124-33. 
A detailed report of a remedial experiment with a group of nine pupils, 

. Potrer, Mary. :; 
“An Attempt To Improve Computation,’’ Mathematics Teacher, XX 
(November, 1927), 381-85. 
A study of errors in the fundamental processes. 

. REED, Homer B. 
“Arithmetic,” Psychology of Elementary School Subjects, pp.- 112-21. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. 
An inadequate treatment of the psychology of arithmetic. Limited to a brief 
discussion of the results of certain tests. 

. SLAUGHT, H. E. 
“Romance of Mathematics,” Mathematics Teacher, XX (October, 1927), 
303-9. 
A historical consideration of the number system. Points out the completeness, 
adequacy, and continuity of the number system. 

. SmiTH, DAvip EvcENE, and REEVE, WILLIAM Davi. 
The Teaching of Junior High School Mathematics. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1927. Pp. viii+412. 
Contains good chapters on the teaching of arithmetic. 
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46. STARCH, DANIEL. 
“Arithmetic,” Educational Psychology, pp. 442-94. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1927 (revised). 
A brief treatment of the psychology of arithmetic. Summarizes numerous re- 
search studies. 

. STEGMAN, HELEN M. 

“Testing Fundamentals in 7 B Mathematics,” Baltimore Bulletin of Edu- 
cation, V (March, 1927), 126-28. 
Reports results of a special program of supervision in Baltimore. 

. STEGMAN, HELEN M. 

“Testing Fundamentals in 7 B Mathematics,” Baltimore Bulletin of Edu- 
cation, VI (November, 1927), 38-40. 
Presents further results of a supervisory program. 

. TOUTON, FRANK C., HEILMAN, Karz K., and TERRY, ESTHER JEFFERY. 
“A Diagnostic Study of Certain Mathematical Abilities of a Selected 
Group of College Entrants,” Studies of Secondary School Graduates in 
Their Mastery of Certain Fundamental Processes, pp. 23-56. University of 
Southern California Studies, Second Series; Number 1. Los Angeles, 
California: University of Southern California, 1927. 

A diagnostic study of the mathematical abilities of 504 college entrants as shown 
by their achievements in certain sections of the Thorndike Intelligence Examina- 
tion for High-School Graduates, 

50. WASHBURNE, CARLETON W. 

“Comparison of Two Methods of Teaching Pupils To Apply the Mechanics 
of Arithmetic to the Solution of Problems,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXVII (June, 1927), 758-67. 

Finds that “the mechanics of arithmetic may be taught thoroughly and then 
applied to practical problems or the two types of teaching may be intimately 
related throughout the teaching process with equal efficacy.” 

. WATTAWA, VIRGINIA. 

“A Study of the Errors Made in a Ninth Year Algebra Class,” Mathe- 
matics Teacher, XX (April, 1927), 212-22. 

An analysis of the errors in arithmetic made by a class in ninth-grade algebra. 
Finds 35.4 per cent of all errors were in simple arithmetic. 

. WEERDT, EsTHER HURLEY DE. 

“The Permanence of Improvement of Fifth-Grade School Children in 
Certain Mental Functions,” Journal of Educational Research, XVI 
(September, 1927), 127-31. 
Reports the amount of retention from practice during eleven consecutive school 
days after an interval of four months. Shows relation between improvement and 
rating on an intelligence test. 


[To be concluded] 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Differential education.—Although the educational profession has recently 
become adept at a new and fascinating jargon consisting in a glib vocabulary 
of many words such as “moron” and “I.Q.” and “norm” and “median,” it is 
true, as the writer of a book? in the field of special education puts it, that the 
teacher placed in charge of a special class of subnormal children frequently 
receives her directions in brief and crisp phrases, such as “Keep them busy” or 
“Use your own judgment in planning what to do with them.” 

Teachers who happen to be in such a position at the moment will find a 
friend, counselor, and guide in this book, whose subtitle—“‘A Curriculum for the 
Special Class”—is more indicative of its content than is the principal title. 
Little work has been done in this field in the formulation of principles or of 
theory. Two or three valuable books have been published which, like this one, 
content themselves with describing actual practice in a particular school or in a 
particular city. Of such books, this will probably be found one of the best, since 
it represents frankly “‘a composite of the best practice of the best teachers” 
observed by the author during several years of experience as director of special 
education in Jackson, Michigan, and as supervisor of special classes in the state 
of Wisconsin. 

The procedure outlined is intended for subtypical children ranging in mental 
age from two to twelve and in I.Q. from 60 to 75. Quite properly, the curric- 
ulum is not outlined in terms of grade levels. Where these children are segre- 
gated in a special class or where their number in a given school exceeds that 
which should be assigned to one teacher, the proposal is made that the follow- 
ing groups be established: a pre-reading group of children under the mental 
age of six who are really not ready for any type of formal school work, and 
three groups of children ranging in mental age, respectively, from six to eight, 
from nine to eleven, and from eleven upward. This proposal that the children 
be grouped in terms of maturity and mental age rather than in any curricular 
terms, such as is represented by grades, meets with the approval of the reviewer 
as decidedly practical. 

t Helen Davis Whipple, Making Citizens of the Mentally, Limited: A Curriculum 
for the Special Class. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1927. Pp. 
vi+374. $2.00. 
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After two introductory chapters dealing with “General Pedagogical Prin- 
ciples” and with “The Daily Program” is a series of chapters which will indicate 
that the author does not confine her attention to “subjects”; on the other hand, 
she does not avoid them. She deals with practical, attainable objectives—these, 
as it happens, are subjects when we deal with basic skills—and with other es- 
sential and desirable traits attainable by those at this level of intelligence. 
In this series of chapters the teacher will find that the author makes good her 
introductory promise to outline definite and specific procedures toward attain- 
ing character training, citizenship, and health as well as reading, language, 
spelling, penmanship, and arithmetic. There are, furthermore, chapters devoted 
to music, nature-study, gardening, manual and industrial arts, sewing and cook- 
ery, housekeeping, and child care. 

These chapters are by no means sufficiently adequate for the person of no 
teaching experience. Such a person would not receive basic information regard- 
ing the topics mentioned. They will be useful primarily to the trained and ex- 
perienced teacher who understands the basic procedures and will indicate to her 
a point of departure for the work in differential education. The book contains 
a valuable appendix describing desirable equipment and listing necessary sup- 
plies. 

While the book achieves its own set purpose of assisting the teacher with- 
out experience in the education of mental defectives, it is not to be assumed that 
it meets or even deals with all the important problems in this field. There still 
remains a great deal of work, particularly in the field of industrial training. 
We ought to know, but we do not, the degree of intelligence necessary for a long 
list of vocations suitable for mentally subnormal children, and we ought to 
develop farther than we have yet done a technique of guidance and an organi- 
zation for placing children in industry. 

Joun Louis Horn 
Mrs COLLEGE 


The technique of grading examinations.—The seven chapters of Standardiz- 
ing Teachers’ Examinations and the Distribution of Class Marks* cover such a 
range of topics as fundamental notions of measurement, variability of marking, 
selection of test questions, kinds of test techniques, changing of point scores 
into marks, tests in special subjects, and certain general suggestions relative to 
examination practices. 

Several experiments are reported for the first time. Except in one case these 
merely confirm numerous earlier studies and perhaps are hardly justified in the 
light of the fact that the same time and energy might have been devoted to the 
securing of evidence in support of many conclusions and recommendations which 
are presented without proof. 

The strongest section of the book is chapter v, “Converting Scores into 


t Robert S. Ellis, Standardizing Teachers’ Examinations and the Distribution of Class 
Marks. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1927. Pp. 170. $0.75. 


z 
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Grades or Marks.” Several challenging ideas are presented, but not all the con- 
clusions reached are to be taken for granted. To be specific, it may be doubted 
whether the advice to add plus and minus signs to the five-letter marking plan 
(A, B, C, D, and E) is sound. The main virtue of the five-letter plan is that 
investigation points to the fact that from five to seven discrete judgments repre- 
sents about the limit of average human ability to discriminate. To adopt a 
fifteen-mark plan would defeat the main purpose of the letter-mark idea. Ex- 
perimental evidence that fifteen marks are really better than five would be most 
welcome. The treatment of the method of ranking as inadequate and undesir- 
able in comparison with the advocated scheme will be objected to since the 
fundamental ideas are the same in the two plans and equally potent arguments 
may be advanced for them. The best section of chapter v is the attack on the 
percentage marking system. The author points out several telling arguments 
here. His plan of allowing for selection and variations in average ability of 
classes year by year is essentially the use of standardized educational and mental 
tests “to set the scale.’’ The idea is substantially that of Symonds. 

In general, the reviewer recommends the book to all teachers, especially 
to the critical-minded, who will challenge many of the statements, draw their 
own conclusions, and read concurrently similar treatments by Paterson, Ruch, 
Russell, Symonds, Wood, and others. 


G. M. Ruca 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


A monograph of “educational experiments.”,—The New York Society for the 
Experimental Study of Education is an organization of some fifteen hundred 
members which was formed in 1918. In 1924 this society published its first 
volume of papers under the title, Contributions to Education, Volume 1. This 
volume contains some rather notable papers which are the outcome of extensive 
programs of research. The society has recently published its second volume of 
contributions. 

The second volume is composed of two parts, the first of which deals with 
experiments in the classroom and the second with problems of teacher-training 
institutions. Part One contains twenty-six studies, which vary considerably in 
merit. Among the better papers in this part is “The Individual and the Mass 
in Group Retests of Intelligence” by William J. McGrath. By testing and re- 
testing more than four thousand pupils in Grades V-VIII, McGrath attempted 
to determine the extent to which classification into three ability groups on the 
basis of a first test would have to be revised on the basis of a second test given 
seventeen months later. The transfers from the superior, normal, and dull- 
normal groups are shown in detail. The results constitute one of the best bodies 
of data bearing on this subject which have come to the reviewer’s attention. 
Other studies in Part One worthy of special comment are “Silent Reading in the 


* Contributions to Education, Volume Two. Edited by J. Carleton Bell and Ambrose 
L. Suhrie. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1928. Pp. x+426. 
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High School” by J. C. Tressler, “The Construction of a Standardized List of 
Numerical Problems in Physics” by William R. Cook, and two studies by Max 
Smith which deal with a comparison of four chemistry tests. 

Part Two is very different from Part One. It consists in a stenographic re- 
port of the proceedings of the first annual conference of the Normal School 
and Teachers College Section of the society held in May, 1926. For the most 
part, the papers deal with administrative practices in the teachers’ colleges, 
representatives of the various schools in the section reporting for their own in- 
stitutions. As a statement of practices, this body of material is concise and well 
formulated. It will undoubtedly be of interest and of value to normal-school 
administrators throughout the United States. Little, if any, of the material 
could be classified as contributions to experimental education even by the 
greatest stretch of the imagination. The papers are the results of practical ex- 
perience, but they show none of the characteristics of reports of scientific ex- 
periments. 

The material presented in this volume of contributions will be useful to 
the teaching profession. However, judged from the standpoint of contributions 
of a society for the experimental study of education, it is far below the standard 
set by the first volume.. In fact, the reader may well raise the question as to the 
sense in which this society terms itself “experimental.” To the scientific student 
of education, the word “experimental’’ has a very definite connotation. It in- 
volves the use of a well-known set of scientific controls which place studies so 
designated entirely apart from studies based on empiricism or practical experi- 
ence. The editors of the volume recognize somewhat in the Preface the misap- 
plication of the term “experimental” to the studies included and raise the ques- 
tion as to “how much rigorous scientific experimentation is feasible in the or- 
dinary classroom at the hands of teachers who at best are but amateurs in edu- 
cational research” (p. iv). The reviewer would be inclined to hazard the answer 
that little, if any, scientific experimentation is to be expected from amateur 
teachers. He would be inclined also to add the question, Why does a society 
for the experimental study of education feel obligated to include in its contri- 
butions studies which are admittedly non-experimental? The situation seems to 
illustrate once more the way in which a promising society, which began in 1918 
with seventy-four presumably competent members, has suffered from the mania 
for becoming large. The reviewer seriously doubts whether fifteen hundred 
persons can be found in the vicinity of New York who are sufficiently competent 
to be considered as worthy members of a society for the experimental study of 
education. The situation is, however, in no sense local to New York; the terms 
“research” and “experimental education” have suffered much from misuse. 
Members of the educational profession would do well to call a spade a spade. 
The present volume of contributions contains useful material, but, for the most 
part, the material is not of a type to be expected from the organization sponsor- 
ing it. 

. G. T. BuswELL 
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An experiment with two types of reading.—A valuable contribution to cur- 
rent discussions of the merits of extensive and intensive reading has been made 
by Coryell,t who reports the results of a year’s experiment in teaching literature 
in the eleventh grade. The purpose of the experiment was “to demonstrate the 
teaching of English literature by extensive and intensive methods and to evalu- 
ate these methods by objective criteria of measurement in order to reach a defi- 
nite conclusion as to which method is more effective for securing comprehension 
and appreciation on the part of high-school students” (p. 1). By the “extensive 
method” is meant “the rapid reading of a comparatively large amount of litera- 
ture with general comments and discussions in class”; by the “intensive method” 
is meant “the detailed analytical study of the minimum of literature required 
by the syllabus.” 

An elaborate and carefully planned experimental technique was used. 
Three classes were taught by three different teachers, each using the extensive 
method; three other classes were taught by the same teachers, each using the 
intensive method. Three additional classes were used as a control group. The 
pupils taught by the two methods were grouped into superior, medium, and 
poor classes on the basis of previous records in English, scores and intelligence 
quotients as determined by the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, and read- 
ing ages and reading quotients as determined by the Thorndike-McCall Read- 
ing Scale. Careful plans for teaching various selections, including objectives in 
each case, were prepared. Stenographic reports of many lessons were secured 
and analyzed in detail. Six different tests were used in checking the achieve- 
ment of the pupils. Other steps were also taken to insure an accurate analysis 
and evaluation of the relative merits of the two methods. 

The results of the experiment showed that the extensive and intensive 
methods were equally effective in preparing for regular school examinations, 
in enlarging meaning vocabularies, in increasing appreciation of poetry as meas- 
ured by standardized tests in that field, and in developing comprehension and 
appreciation of the literature studied. The extensive method, however, covered 
six times as much literature as did the intensive method with presumably a 
correspondingly greater total comprehension and appreciation of the materials 
read. In brief, the extensive method proved to have all the advantages usually 
attributed to the intensive method and, in addition, the values which come 
from wide reading. The results of the study seriously challenge the validity of 
traditional methods of teaching literature. The report as a whole should be read 


by all teachers of literature. 
WittrM S. GRAY 


t Nancy Gillmore Coryell, An Evaluation of Extensive and Intensive Teaching of 
Literature: A Year’s Experiment in the Eleventh Grade. Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 275. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. 
Pp. viii+202. $1.50. 
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A discussion of vocabulary problems in readers and textbooks.—In most of the 
studies of the vocabulary of reading materials which have been made during 
recent years, attention has been directed chiefly to the number of different words 
as determined by different spellings and to the difficulty of the words as deter- 
mined by frequency of occurrence. The validity of the assumptions underlying 
many of these studies is seriously questioned by Dolch' in a keen, critical dis- 
cussion of vocabulary problems in readers and textbooks. In order to give both 
concreteness and objectivity to his study, the author has included “an analysis 
of a set of school readers with regard to word meanings contained” and the re- 
sults of “tests showing how well the children in the school had learned these 
meanings” (p. iii). 

The chief contribution of the book lies in the fact that Dolch rightly em- 
phasizes “meaning” as the fundamental consideration in vocabulary studies. 
“Tf reading is to be considered a thought-getting process, then, for the purpose 
of studies in reading, the term ‘word’ must refer to an idea conveyed by a 
symbol and not to the symbol itself; that is to say, the term ‘word’ must refer 
to a meaning and not a spelling” (p. 2). The various chapters.in the book pre- 
sent clearly numerous issues which arise in studying the vocabulary of reading 
material when words are recorded in terms of their meanings. 

Chapter i points out the fact that a given word may have several different 
meanings. It also considers the rules which may be followed in enumerating 
the words of a selection so that full recognition is given to their meanings. 
Chapter ii discusses the number and repetition of meanings in reading materials. 
In this connection important distinctions are made between the character of the 
meaning vocabulary in free reading material and the character of the meaning 
vocabulary in so-called “basal” textbooks. Chapter iii relates to the difficulty 
of words as to meanings. The author points out the fact that most investigators 
have proceeded on the assumption that there is a high correlation between fre- 
quency of occurrence and ease of recognition. The results of studies which he 
reports seriously challenge the validity of this assumption. Chapter iv considers 
the difficult problem of “‘which words” shall be included. Helpful criteria are 
suggested. Chapter v discusses at length the problems which arise in editing 
material with respect to the meanings of words. Chapter vi describes the vari- 
ous tests which may be used in determining a child’s knowledge of meanings. 

As indicated by the outline of its contents, the book is a very constructive, 
analytical report. It rightly emphasizes the importance of meanings in studies 
of the vocabulary of reading materials. It should prove of great value to those 
who prepare reading materials for publication and to school officers and teachers 
who are interested in standards which may be used in judging the validity of 
reading materials with respect to vocabulary problems. 

Writs S, Gray 

t Edward William Dolch, Reading and Word Meanings. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. 

Pp. vi+130. $1.36. 
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A bulletin for graduate students.—Every year hundreds of graduate students 
in education are faced with the problem of defining and carrying out some re- 
search project which may culminate in a thesis or dissertation. A bulletin: 
which should be of practical value to such students has been prepared by 
Monroe and Engelhart through the Bureau of Educational Research of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

The bulletin consists of an introductory chapter, four chapters entitled, 
“The Problem and Its Definition,” “Collecting Data,” “Analyzing, Organizing, 
and Summarizing Data,” and “Determining Conclusions,” and the final chap- 
ter, entitled, “Reporting Educational Research.” The main body of the bulletin 
is composed of carefully classified bibliographies of illustrative material related 
to the various phases of the subjects covered. Each of the references in the 
bibliographies is annotated. For the most part, the references are pertinent and 
furnish a concrete basis for conferences between graduate students and their 
faculty advisers. In the introductory chapter the following definition of edu- 
cational research is proposed. 

Educational research is the name for a type of sities employed in answering 
thought questions about education, that is, questions for which answers must be manu- 
factured by reflective thinking. This procedure is one in which the best data obtain- 
able are used and the thinking is critical. At times a research worker may be concerned 
with fact questions answerable by routine clerical activities. If the answers to such 
questions are needed as a means of dealing with thought questions, such activities are 


a phase of educational research. 
The ultimate purpose of all educational research is the discovery of procedures, 
rules, and principles relating to the various aspects of education [p. 7]. 


While this definition may not be entirely inclusive, it emphasizes the fact 
that educational research is not merely a description of a local situation nor a 
compilation of a set of facts or a set of test scores. One of the most common 
misconceptions of educational research seems to be due to the failure to grasp 
the notion that the essence of the whole matter is a body of generalizations that 
may be drawn from the objective evidence on which the study is based. 

The final chapter of the bulletin may be unsatisfactory to some institutions 
because the conventions of reporting research vary according to the arbitrary 
standards of the manuals of style followed. Institutions which have not already 
adopted some set form of reporting research material will doubtless find the 
form recommended in this bulletin very useful. 

The bulletin might be used to excellent advantage in a conference course 


with graduate students who are candidates for degrees. 
G. T. BUSWELL 


t Walter S. Monroe and Max D. Engelhart, The Techniques of Educational Re- 
search. Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin No. 38. University of Illinois Bulletin, 
Vol. XXV, No. 19. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1928. Pp. 84. $0.50. 
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A treatment of mental functioning.—The school teacher has the right to ex- 
pect much from the subject of mental hygiene. Although this subject is still too 
new to offer much to the present generation of teachers, there is a considerable 
body of material which is well worth studying. Professor La Rue has written 
a book? on this subject which follows the plan of organization outlined below: 

I, General 

1. What are the general conditions underlying mental health? 
2. What are the chief causes of mental illness? 

II. Genetic 
1. How can we get children better born? 
2. How can we avoid bad inheritance and its evils? 

III. Personal 
1. How can we satisfy our natural desires? 
2. How should we meet the shocks of life? 

IV. Juvenile 
1. How shall we discover and develop the good traits of children? 
2. How shall we educate out the bad traits? [P. 20] 


The book makes two kinds of contributions to the school worker. The first 
is the contribution to the teacher herself. A careful reading of the book will do 
much to assist the teacher in analyzing her own personality and in organizing 
her life activities to better advantage. The second contribution consists in the 
new light thrown on the mental characteristics of children, which should enable 
the teacher to deal more intelligently with her pupils. 

Part Four of the book, ““The Mental Hygiene of Childhood and Adoles- 
cence,” will be of particular interest to the teacher. 

While the book leaves much to be desired from the standpoint of factual 
information concerning mental experiences, it will furnish a useful starting- 
point for the study of the mental functioning of pupils. Such a study is partic- 
ularly desirable at the present time to balance the large emphasis given during 
the past decade to studies of mental capacity. Studies of deviations in mental 
functioning have lagged far behind studies of deviations in levels of intelligence. 
Professor La Rue places emphasis on the functioning aspect of the child’s mind. 

G. T. BUSWELL 


Making the Constitution real—During the past eight years much attention 
has been given to the teaching of the Constitution of the United States both in 
the upper elementary grades and in the high school. To find ways and means 
of making this document real and meaningful to boys and girls in the seventh 
and eighth grades has been no easy task. A novel method? has recently ap- 

t Daniel Wolford La Rue, Mental Hygiene. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 
x+444. $2.20. 

2 Hermann Hagedorn, The Ten Dreams of Zach Peters and How They Led Him 
through the Constitution of the United States. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1927. 
Pp. 164. $0.88, 
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peared. It consists in finding a way to put the pupil to sleep while he is trying 
to fathom the meaning of the expression “We, the people,” for example. All 
the abstractions previously encountered become dream realities. A procession 
of real persons and scenes is made to pass before the dreamer’s view. In fact, 
he and his dog, an ever-present companion, become actors in the drama that is 
staged in dreamland. 

Some phases of the Constitution that the author tries to make real to the 
reader are methods of amendment, search and seizure, the right of private 
property, freedom of speech, grand jury and trial by jury, the Supreme Court, 
habeas corpus, and the framework of the government. Each of these phases is 
made the subject of a dream in which all the complexities are solved and the 
meaning is made clear. Those interested in the dream method of teaching the 


Constitution will do well to secure copies of the book. 
R. M. Tryon 
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